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Front Cover: Captain Norris and his family are joined by other officers of the 
170th New York, including Major Donnelly (to the left of Mrs. 
Norris). (National Archives) 


Back Cover: With the opening of the spring 1864 campaign, the Irish Legion left 
Fairfax County to join the Army of the Potomac. Prior to its depar- 
ture from Union Mills and Devereux’s Station, a photographer took 
several shots of various companies of Union military units in an 
informal setting. This shot shows an unidentified company of the 
170th New York reading, playing cards, and relaxing in the field. 
(National Archives) 


Both photographs are from the article beginning on page 1. 
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Photograph taken by Jack L. Hiller in the Fairfax County Circuit Court Archives, 
March 1996. 


Dedicated to Historical Society Member and Editor 
Constance K. Ring 


“Her death is a loss to the entire Northern Virginia historical community...” 


ROBERT B. DIX, JR. 
Supervisor, Hunter Mill District 
January 27, 1997 


In Memoriam 


Constance K. Ring 
November 28, 1932—January 6, 1997 


In 1973, Constance (Connie) Ring, a county librarian with an under- 
graduate degree in geology, became a member of the Fairfax County Bi- 
centennial Indexing Project. Sponsored by the Board of Supervisors under 
the direction of the Fairfax County History Commission, this group began 
an ongoing effort to index and abstract the early deliberations of the county 
court from 1749 to 1870. Both surname and subject indexes were devel- 
oped so that research in primary source material would become more readily 
available to historians. 

When a new courthouse was under construction in 1982, Mrs. Ring 
was requested by James E. Hoofnagle, Clerk of the Court, to apply for the 
newly created position of archivist of the Fairfax County Circuit Court. 
She spent the next fifteen years cataloguing documents; developing find- 
ing aids to assist genealogists, researchers, and title examiners; abstract- 
ing chancery papers; and meticulously answering hundreds of letters of 
inquiry. During this period she also published the Town of Fairfax Lot 
Histories to c. 1900; an Index to Fairfax County, Virginia Wills and Fidu- 
ciary Records, 1742-1855; and Alexandria, Virginia Town Lots 1749-1801: 
Together with the Proceedings of the Board of Trustees 1749-1780, with 
Wes Pippenger. Her most recent project had been an ambitious attempt to 
reconstruct from the public records the Fairfax County portion of the 1890 
Federal Census, which had been destroyed by fire. 

Between 1982 and 1996 she conscientiously edited eight volumes of 
the Yearbook of The Historical Society of Fairfax County, Virginia, and. 
served both as President and as a member of the Board of Directors. Connie 
also volunteered at the Fairfax City Museum and with the Encore Players 
of Vienna. 

She was a records mentor to historians and nonhistorians alike. It is 
hoped that the first-class research facility that she created and maintained 
in the Circuit Court Archives will serve as a continuing memorial to her 
commitment and to her talents. 


Edith Sprouse 
Linda Dziobek 
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Portion of the “Map of Northeastern Virginia and Vicinity of Washington January 1, 1862” published in the Atlas to Accompany 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. This map highlights the locations of Corcoran’s Irish Legion along 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad in 1863-1864, 


Corcoran's Irish Legion in Fairfax County 
1863-1864 


by 
Kevin Conley Ruffner 


Mr. Ruffner received his Doctorate in American Civilization at 
George Washington University. He is a historian with the 
Central Intelligence Agency and is the author of Maryland’s 
Blue and Gray: A Border State’s Union and Confederate Junior 
Officer Corps, which was published by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press this summer. He is a resident of Washington, D.C., 
and an officer in the Army Reserves. 


The service of Corcoran’s Irish Legion in Fairfax County was brief 
and, for the most part, uneventful. Today, there are few signs that these 
men ever stepped foot in the county. Yet, in the woods that now line the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad (modern-day successor to the Orange and Al- 
exandria Railroad) and along Bull Run, one can feel their presence. During 
the American Civil War, these New York regiments and their soldiers were 
among hundreds of Confederate and Union military units and untold thou- 
sands of soldiers who camped, marched, fought, and died in Fairfax County. 
The county’s close proximity to Washington, D.C., and Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, ensured that it played a major role throughout the war. Likewise, the 
presence of major transportation routes, including Little River Turnpike 
and two railroads—the Orange and Alexandria and the Loudoun and Hamp- 
shire—meant that both the North and South saw Fairfax County as a vital 
military target (see Map). 

As early as the spring of 1861, Union officers recognized the necessity 
for holding Fairfax County, both to safeguard Washington as well as to 
attack the newly established Southern capital at Richmond. The first major 
battle of the war, fought along Bull Run in July 1861, required Union forces 
to drive Confederate troops from Fairfax County. The Northern movement, 
however, failed to seize either nearby Manassas Junction in Prince William 
County or to capture Richmond.” 

Thus, a pattern of military occupation and movement tock hold in north- 
ern Virginia. For the next four years, Fairfax County, in the shadow of the 


Union capital, became a “no man’s land” where control shifted between 
the North and the South. Neither side completely dominated the vast and 
desolate countryside stretching from the Potomac River to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. While the Union army attempted to keep open the lines of com- 
munication that stretched from Alexandria and Washington to the interior 
of Virginia, control was tenuous. Actions by both the Confederate main 
army and elusive partisan forces often threatened the capital itself’ 

The Orange and Alexandria (O&A) Railroad grew in importance as 
the war dragged on. Built in the 1850s to bring tobacco, grain, and other 
agricultural products to port in Alexandria, the railroad took on a different 
and more sinister character during the Civil War. For the first time in his- 
tory, military commanders actively planned and used railroads to transport 
troops and supplies over great distances. In addition to the railroads them- 
selves, telegraph wires also followed the right of way and the advent of 
new communications revolutionized warfare. Consequently, both armies 
wanted to dominate the O&A Railroad throughout the war and, if that proved 
impossible, the warring sides would destroy the facilities to deprive the 
enemy of any advantage. 

Both the first and second battles of Manassas centered on control of 
the Orange and Alexandria while numerous other smaller engagements and 
skirmishes took place along the railroad. In fact, one of the opening shots 
of Second Manassas occurred at Bull Run Bridge at Union Mills where the 
O&A crosses Bull Run, the stream separating Fairfax and Prince William 
counties. The fight at Bull Run Bridge on August 27, 1862, resulted in the 
defeat of Union forces and the mortal wounding of their commander, Briga- 
dier General George W. Taylor.‘ Although a small engagement in compari- 
son to what followed at Manassas, the struggle at Union Mills may be the 
second-largest Civil War fight in Fairfax County, surpassed only by what 
soon followed at Chantilly (also known as Battle of Ox Hill). 

In a larger sense, though, the fight at Union Mills only emphasizes the 
even more important role that western Fairfax County took on during the 
Civil War. Instead of larger battles and famous charges, the county became 
better recognized to Union and Confederate soldiers as a campground and 
garrison. Throughout the war, troops of both sides guarded the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad and its small depots. Places like Union Mills, 
Devereux’s Station, Sangster’s Station, Fairfax Station, and Burke’s Sta- 
tion became second homes for Northerners and Southerners who hailed 
from virtually every state in the Union. These dots on the map, little known 
to most in 1861, grew in importance during the war, and then sank back 
into obscurity after 1865.° 
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Union Mills Station at the confluence of Pope’s Head Creek and Bull Run as seen in 1863. 
This photograph is believed to have been taken by Captain Andrew J. Russell, a New York 
officer commissioned by Herman Haupt to record scenes along the Orange and Alexan- 
dria, and Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac railroads in 1863. Union Mills was 
the last station before leaving Fairfax County and entering Prince William County. As can 
be seen in this shot, it was a fairly substantial supply depot and guarded by the 170th New 
York in 1863-1864. (National Archives) 


Life in western Fairfax County along the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road assumed this character during the war. Hours of discomfort, loneli- 
ness, boredom, and homesickness for Union and Confederate soldiers were 
occasionally punctured by excitement, either in the form of enemy attack 
or the arrival of visitors from home. While only a few miles from the lights 
of Alexandria and Washington, life in western Fairfax County took on many 
aspects of the frontier. The fear of Indians was absent although troops spent 
their time in remote outposts in anticipation of attack. Yet, these same troops 
also enjoyed benefits of garrison duty with reliable mail service, furlough 
opportunities, rations, and medical care. Soldier life in Fairfax County cer- 
tainly had its advantages when compared with the frontlines. 

Western Fairfax County was garrisoned by elements of both armies 
throughout the war, although the region fell mostly into Union hands after 
March 1862.° Of the Northern forces, three brigades spent significant time 


in the western part of the county. Colonel Frederick G. D’Utassy’s Ist 
Provisional Brigade garrisoned Union Mills and Centreville throughout 
the winter of 1862-1863 (Brigadier General Alexander Hays later com- 
manded this brigade). At the same time, the newly raised 2nd Vermont 
Brigade also spent considerable time at Fairfax Court House. It later moved 
to Union Mills and guarded the fords along Bull Run. This brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Edwin Stoughton, was disgraced when Con- 
federate Captain John S. Mosby rode into the county seat one March morn- 
ing in 1863 and seized the Union commander from his bed.’ 

In the summer of 1863, a fresh Union brigade took up duties in 
Centreville as the Army of the Potomac returned to Virginia following the 
Battle of Gettysburg. This brigade, colorfully known as Corcoran’s Irish 
Legion after its commander Michael Corcoran, served in western Fairfax 
County until it left in May 1864. Consequently, this brigade had the long- 
est unbroken service in protecting the Orange and Alexandria Railroad in 
western Fairfax County. It not only gained firsthand experience in the prob- 
lems of such garrison duty but also enjoyed the benefits of its close prox- 
imity to civilization in Washington and Alexandria. 

This article discusses the service of Corcoran’s Irish Legion in Fairfax 
County, with particular emphasis on its military operations and other ac- 
tivities between July 1863 and May 1864. Readers can gain insight as to 
the whereabouts of Union units in Fairfax during this period and experi- 
ence what life was like for the average Union soldier in the outer defenses 
of Washington. Details of the occupation are numerous and can be found in 
letters, diaries, and memoirs of soldiers and civilians, as well as in official 
military files. In addition, newspapers provided accounts of military ac- 
tivities in Fairfax County, although this reporting often lacked specific de- 
tails. Ironically, garrison life along Washington’s frontier was sedentary 
and often quiet. Easy rail transportation permitted photographers to emerge 
from the nation’s capital and capture many images of the units that pro- 
tected the city. 

The picture, however, was not pretty. Fairfax County had been ravaged 
by both Union and Confederate forces. As early as March 1862, when the 
Confederates evacuated northern Virginia, one Virginia officer described 
the desolate scenery of Fairfax and Prince William counties: 


What a curse it is for any country to be inhabited or left open to the 
ravages of an Army. The most melancholy spectacle that one can imag- 
ine meets the eye in every side here—Houses dismantled, and torn to 


pieces — gardens ruined and trampled down,—fences torn away, or- 
chards destroyed, and indeed all marks of civilization and culture lost. 
The two counties have been utterly ruined—the woods have all been 
cut up by thousands of roads so that never again will they recover 
from the shock. Thousands of dollars and years cannot restore them to 
their original state. Such is one of the many curses & horrors of war.® 


Corcoran’s Irish Legion found western Fairfax County in even poorer 
conditions after more than a year of Union occupation. The brigade arrived 
in northern Virginia in July 1863 and joined Brigadier General Rufus King’s 
division in the XXII Corps. King, a son of a prominent New York family 
and a former commander of the famous Iron Brigade, assumed responsibil- 
ity for the Orange and Alexandria Railroad from Alexandria to Bull Run 
Bridge at Union Mills on July 18. 

In addition to the Irish Legion, King also had two infantry regiments, 
the 2nd District of Columbia and the 4th Delaware, an artillery battery (the 
17th New York), and a cavalry brigade with roughly three regiments to 
defend his sector. Other units of varying strengths joined the command 
throughout this period, including an independent battalion of the 157th 
Pennsylvania Infantry Regiment.’ 

Brigadier General King gathered his troops from near and far to de- 
fend his new sector in the Department of Washington. For example, 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion arrived in Washington from southeastern Virginia, 
where it had defended Suffolk during a siege by Confederate forces in the 
spring of 1863. A feisty Irishman, Brigadier General Michael Corcoran 
raised the Irish Legion in late 1862. An ardent advocate of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence, Corcoran had immigrated to the United States in 1849, where he 
became well known in New York politics and militia affairs. By 1860, 
Corcoran commanded New York’s 69th Regiment and he earned notoriety 
when he refused to parade his regiment during a state visit by the Prince of 
Wales. With the outbreak of the war, Corcoran took his regiment to Vir- 
ginia where he fell wounded into Southern hands at First Manassas.’° 

The Confederates did not exchange Colonel Corcoran until August 1862 
as he had been held as a hostage. President Abraham Lincoln promoted 
him to brigadier general and authorized Corcoran to raise a brigade of 
Irishmen for Union service. The Irish Legion, composed of the 155th, 164th, 
and 170th New York infantry regiments, and the 69th Regiment of the New 
York National Guard Artillery (it was later redesignated as the 182nd New 
York Volunteers in March 1864), took to the field in November 1862."! 


Michael Corcoran raised the Irish Legion for 
Union service in 1862 after his exchange 
from Confederate imprisonment. He brought 
his brigade to Fairfax County in July 1863 
but died later in December after being 
thrown from his horse near Fairfax Station. 
(Library of Congress) 


The Irish Legion soon found itself in Suffolk, Virginia, a backwater of 
the war that offered little opportunity for glory. Corcoran further cast a pale 
over his fortunes when he killed Lieutenant Colonel Edger Kimball of 
Hawkins’s Zouaves, the 9th New York Infantry Regiment, in the early 
morning hours of April 11, 1863. As Corcoran rode along Union lines to 
organize his troops, Kimball challenged him and his party of horsemen in 
the dark. Corcoran refused to respond to Kimball’s drunken cry and he 
fired a fatal shot. The New York officer died shortly afterward and a court 
of honor exonerated Corcoran who, it believed, had acted in self-defense." 

The transfer of the Irish Legion to northern Virginia offered Corcoran 
an opportunity to demonstrate his martial skills in a part of the country that 
had so long proved troublesome to the Union‘army. The entire region had 
earned a nasty reputation as a haven for Confederate partisans. Combined 
with regular Confederate forces, the threat of Southern attack on Washing- 
ton tied down a large number of Union troops that otherwise could have 
served in the field. 

The Union army abandoned its positions in the outer defenses of Wash- 
ington and pulled back to closer fortifications near Alexandria after Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s second invasion of the North in the summer of 1863.'° 
When the Army of the Potomac returned to Virginia, Union railroad 
workers, under the skillful direction of Brigadier General Herman Haupt, 
rebuilt the road from Alexandria to Manassas Junction. They reached Union 
Mills on July 19 and reported that the bridges over Pope’s Head Creek had 
all been washed out." 


Haupt, one of the true geniuses of the war, ordered the reconstruction 
of Bull Run Bridge which, he later wrote, had now been rebuilt by Union 
forces for the seventh time during the course of the war.'* By July 21, the 
second anniversary of the Battle of First Manassas, Haupt and Brigadier 
General Rufus Ingalls, chief quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac, 
had arrived at Manassas Junction.!® 

With the railroad open for use by the military, Union forces launched 
an extensive campaign to eradicate all Confederate partisans in Fairfax and 
Prince William counties. Major General George G. Meade, the victor of 
Gettysburg, considered this of such importance that he issued the follow- 
ing proclamation on July 30: 


The numerous depredations committed by citizens, or rebel soldiers in 
disguise, harbored and concealed by citizens, along the Orange & Al- 
exandria Railroad and within our lines, call for prompt and exemplary 
punishment. Under the instructions of the Government, therefore, ev- 
ery citizen against whom there is sufficient evidence of his having 
engaged in these practices, will be arrested and confined for punish- 
ment, or put behind the lines. 


The people within ten miles of the railroad are notified that they will 
be held responsible in their persons and property, for any injury done 
to the road, trains, depots, or stations by citizens, guerrillas, or persons 
in disguise; and in case of such injury they will be impressed as labor- 
ers to repair all damages. 


If these measures should not stop such depredations, it will become 
the unpleasant duty of the undersigned, in the execution of his instruc- 
tions, to direct that the entire inhabitants of the district or country along 
the railroad be put across the lines, and their property taken for Gov- 
ernment use."” 


General Meade had good reason to implement this harsh rule because 
Confederate guerrilla activity had already flared up since the line reopened 
in mid-July. General Rufus King promised that his new division would 
send cavalry patrols along the railroad from Alexandria to Bull Run.'* Yet, 
Confederate guerrillas nearly derailed a train near Burke’s Station on July 
26. This prompted Haupt to recommend that General Meade issue a special 
proclamation regarding civilian activity along the railroad. In his message 
to General Ingalls, Haupt urged that those persons found guilty of sabotage 
be condemned to death." 


Despite Meade’s order, depredations along the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad continued unabated. The Alexandria Gazette reported that Mosby 
raided Fairfax Station on July 30, seizing 42 wagons and 60 privates.” In 
response, the Union army began making arrests along the railroad.” This 
failed, however, to stop the raids as a train was fired upon by guerrillas at 
Burke’s Station on August 18. Union troops, according to the paper, report- 
edly captured one of the raiders and hanged him.” Another group of Con- 
federate bushwhackers struck a Union wagon train between Bull Run and 
Centreville later that month.” 

The harshness of the Union edict is illustrated by the experience of 
several residents of the Union Mills—Centreville area. On September 3, 
Union troops arrested Miss Ida Wright at Union Mills and sent her to Old 
Capitol Prison in Washington for passing information to the Confederacy 
in letters to her brother, a Confederate soldier.” 

Five soldiers of the 164th New York Infantry Regiment left the camp 
of King’s Division at Centreville on September 14 with a wagon team to 
cut wood in the countryside. They were surprised by five Confederate guer- 
rillas and taken prisoner to the house of Mrs. Mills about five miles from 
Centreville on Braddock Road. “The guerrillas made themselves at home 
at this house even received in a friendly and confidential manner” by Mrs. 
Mills and her two daughters, Miss Mills and Mrs. Williams. The guerillas 
enjoyed dinner at the house and then discussed the fate of their prisoners. 
They eventually decided to release the five Union prisoners rather than 
attempt to take them through the Union picket lines back to safe territory.” 

Private Michael McGrath of the 164th’s Company B arrived at camp 
later that night and informed his commander of the incident at the Mills’s 
residence. The following day, September 15, Lieutenant D.D. McPherson 
of General King’s staff took a patrol to investigate. McPherson found “un- 
questionable evidence” that Mrs. Mills harbored Confederate soldiers be- 
cause he had discovered freshly washed Southern uniforms on the clothes- 
line as well as in the house. The Union officer determined that Mrs. Mills 
harbored Confederate guerrillas from her house and he arrested the three 
women. McPherson’s men then proceeded to burn the Mills’s house on the 
orders of General King. The three women and three other men (seized for 
suspicious activity in the area) were sent to Washington that same day.” 

Union troops throughout the occupation of Fairfax County had trouble 
identifying Confederate soldiers and their sympathizers from local resi- 
dents who proclaimed their neutrality. First Lieutenant William F. Crane, 


the assistant quartermaster of the 157th Pennsylvania Volunteers, an inde- 
pendent battalion of four companies, wrote his sister-in-law from Fairfax 
Court House in the spring of 1864: 


This is the outer, or most southern line of Pickets belonging to the 
Defenses of Washington. Our picket line is towards Centreville & Bull 
run. There have been no U.S. Troops between us & Thoroughfare gap 
in the Loudon [sic] range of mtns about 30 miles, for months. The 
whole intervening country is a ‘Raiding’ ground for ‘Mosby’ the noted 
‘Guerilla’ Chief. His partizans are not soldiers but (in the daytime) 
peaceable citizens & farmers, &c. whose property is protected by Uncle 
Sam, because of their sympathy amounting (at night) to active duty as 
Highwaymen Robbers & Murderers. Though I condemn, yet can re- 
spect an outright Rebel, but I have no patience with the underhand 
Traitors.”” 


The security of Bull Run Bridge at Union Mills and the entire line of 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad worried railroad officials throughout 
1863 and 1864. As the Union Construction Corps began its repair work 
along the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, John H. Devereux, the railroad’s 
superintendent, told General King on July 23 that Bull Run Bridge was 
simply the “most important bridge on the line.””* Devereux was gravely 
concerned because no Union troops were stationed at the crossing. General 
King attempted to resolve this oversight by ordering cavalry patrols along 
the railroad from Fairfax Station on August 4.” While the bulk of his divi- 
sion was stationed at Centreville, General King placed Lieutenant Colonel 
Michael C. Murphy of the 170th New York Infantry Regiment in command 
of Union Mills on August 20 (see the Appendix for a listing of all duty 
stations for Corcoran’s Irish Legion from July 1863 to April 1864).°° 

Even before that date, Colonel Arthur H. Grimshaw of the 4th Dela- 
ware Infantry Regiment at Fairfax Station recommended to General King 
on July 27 that John Kincheloe IV, a resident of Union Mills, be arrested 
for aiding Confederate partisans. Kincheloe’s son, James, commanded the 
Chincapin Rangers, a notorious band of partisans from Fairfax and Prince 
William counties that proved as much of a thorn to Union forces as Mosby’s 
men. This company, raised in the summer of 1862 by William G. Brawner, 
had been assigned as Company H of the 15th Virginia Cavalry Regiment in 
1864. It appeared, however, to have served as an independent partisan com- 
pany throughout most of the war. First Lieutenant James C. Kincheloe as- 
sumed command of the company following Captain Brawner’s death in 
Maryland in 1863.) 


The 170th New York, which was raised in New York City and Brook- 
lyn, became closely affiliated with Union Mills because it was stationed 
there from the late summer of 1863 until the Irish Legion departed for the 
front in May 1864. Colonel James P. McIvor, formerly a company com- 
mander in Corcoran’s old regiment, took command of the new regiment in 
February 1863. Twenty-six years old in 1863, McIvor shared command 
with Lieutenant Colonel Murphy and Major John B. Donnelly.** 

The 170th New York faced a surge of partisan operations throughout 
northern Virginia in the late summer of 1863. On September 12, Major 
Donnelly received word from the 136th New York at Manassas Junction 
that the Confederates intended to attack Bull Run Bridge.* This intelli- 
gence may have been derived from the fact that Kincheloe’s partisan com- 
pany had entered Occoquan earlier in the week and had taken Mr. John 
Underwood as prisoner. Kincheloe’s men had been reported robbing citi- 
zens in Prince William and Stafford counties.** Attacks along the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad continued at such a pace that the Construction 
Corps had to move its camp from Springfield Station back to Alexandria 
on August 8 for fear of Southern cavalry. 

The Construction Corps returned to Bull Run Bridge following dam- 
age to the structure during heavy flooding on September 11. Haupt’s men 
completed this work on September 15, at which time they established a 
secondary camp at location just a short distance from Union Mills.*° They 
named this site after the superintendent of the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road, John H. Devereux, and it was referred to as Devereux’s Siding or 
Station. Devereux’s Station served as a major transfer point where trains 
loaded wood to haul to Alexandria.*’ After the war, the site of Devereux’s 
Station became the town of Clifton. 

Throughout the month of September, the Union army undertook a num- 
ber of attempts to protect the railroad. Federal cavalry spent a week arrest- 
ing Union and Confederate deserters, guerrillas, and other suspects between 
Union Mills and Alexandria.** These arrests did little to halt Mosby’s guer- 
rillas as the Alexandria Gazette reported that Confederate cavalry made a 
raid along the Orange and Alexandria at the end of the month. The raiders 
tore up the track, cut wires, and fired a bridge along Pope’s Head Creek. 
The trains, however, soon ran again on September 26.°° The fear of an 
enemy attack created panic as Union army officials in Alexandria canceled 
the weekly sutler train.” 

The Union army appeared helpless against the hit-and-run methods of 
Kincheloe’s and Mosby’s men in Fairfax County. General King received 


orders on October | to provide guards to protect workers building block- 
houses along the railroad. Four sites were selected for these wooden struc- 
tures: the Accotink Creek crossing, Burke’s Station, Sangster’s Station, and 
one near Bull Run Bridge.“ The Department of Washington had initially 
ordered blockhouses to be constructed on both the Orange and Alexandria 
and the Loudoun and Hampshire railroads in June 1863. Bureaucratic hag- 
gling between the Engineer and Quartermaster departments, coupled with 
the evacuation of both railroads during the Gettysburg campaign, conspired 
to delay the actual construction of these defensive structures.” 

Work on the Bull Run Bridge blockhouse, probably the most important 
of the O&A blockhouses, took time to complete. On October 7, Lieutenant 
Colonel Elias M. Greene, chief quartermaster of the Department of Wash- 
ington, requested that General King have a detail ready to build a block- 
house at Bull Run. Greene planned to send a train with material to Union 
Mills the following day to meet King’s construction workers.” This appar- 
ently did not take place because General Corcoran ordered Colonel Mclvor 
on October 27 to send a force to guard Bull Run Bridge and to erect a 
blockhouse there.“* The actual blockhouse is noted on a map of Union Mills 
in late December and was probably completed by MclIvor’s men during the 
months of November and December.” 
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Members of Company E, 170th New York, at the blockhouse at Bull Run Bridge in the 
winter of 1863-1864. This photgraph, never previously published, shows Second Lieuten- 
ant James Hunter sitting on the drum. A similar photograph, taken at the same place and 
time, is at the National Archives. (Photograph courtesy of Martin Brandt) 
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General King considered the defense of the O&A in a more serious 
light in October as he redistributed his regiments from the division’s main 
camp at Centreville to protect the railroad. On October 3, King told corps 
headquarters that the 4th Delaware guarded the railroad from the Accotink 
Creek crossing to Sangster’s Station, with its headquarters at Fairfax Sta- 
tion. The regiment employed one company at Accotink Creek, one com- 
pany at Burke’s Station, and one company that served on continuous duty 
as train guards, camp guards, or pickets at Fairfax Station. The remaining 
companies of the 4th Delaware were scattered within the regiment’s sec- 
tor. 

King also deployed the 170th New York with five companies to guard 
the road from Sangster’s Station to Bull Run Bridge. The regiment had its 
headquarters at Union Mills with one company thrown out at the bridge. A 
platoon of the 170th New York remained at Sangster’s Station while pick- 
ets guarded the three roads leading into Union Mills or along the railroad. 
With the arrival of MclIvor’s entire regiment at Union Mills on October 4, 
other companies from the brigade on duty at that post (mostly men from 
the 155th New York) returned to their regiments. The other regiments in 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion moved from Centreville to Fairfax Court House at 
this time.*’ 

The shift of King’s Division resulted from ongoing complaints from 
railroad officials about the security of the Orange and Alexandria. On Oc- 
tober 3, Colonel D.C. McCallum, director and superintendent of military 
railroads at the War Department, complained to Major General Henry W. 
Halleck that the railroad had been raided six times in the past thirty days 
and that “our bridges are constantly exposed.” 

Major General Samuel P. Heintzelman, commander of the Department 
of Washington, responded that the Orange and Alexandria Railroad stretched 
for 23 miles from Alexandria to Bull Run with six stations, three water 
tanks, and ten primary bridges. He noted that King’s Division, with an 
effective strength of 1,362 soldiers, guarded the outer portion of the rail- 
road, while another brigade with less than 1,000 troops held the line closer 
to Alexandria. These forces, in Heintzelman’s opinion, were inadequate 
because the “Orange and Alexandria Railroad runs through a country in 
many places either thickly wooded or covered by undergrowth, rendering 
it an easy task for two or three active and energetic men to keep the entire 
available command I have on the road on the qui vive, and even with the 
utmost vigilance exercised, rendering it not strange or unnatural that on 
any night an inhabitant of the country should place an impediment on the 


track sufficient to throw the train off, to remove a rail, or even to destroy a 
bridge with a span of only 4 or 5 feet.” 

With the arrival of the 170th New York at Union Mills, Colonel Mclvor 
instituted new regulations to ensure the safety of the railroad. On October 
5, he ordered John Detwiler to vacate his house for selling goods to his 
troops. It is uncertain whether MclIvor then used the residence for the army’s 
purposes.” He specified the duties of the picket posts and posted one sen- 
tinel at each end of Bull Run Bridge during daylight hours and two in the 
nighttime. Roving patrols covered the section of railroad from the bridge 
to Union Mills Station every two hours after dark.*' 

The regimental commander also enforced strict rules to discipline his 
troops, as well as his own officers. McIvor forbade his officers to leave 
camp without his permission. Colonel MclIvor did not trust his own offic- 
ers as he wrote the assistant chief of commissary at Union Mills Station in 
December to request that no alcohol be sold to any officer of the 170th 
New York without the approval and signature of one of the regiment’s field 
officers. McIvor admitted that without this stipulation, “there will not be a 
Line Officer for duty in the Regt.” 

Mclvor also established the boundaries of the 170th New York’s camp 
in December. The southern edge of the camp ran along Pope’s Head Creek 
and Bull Run. The road from Union Mills Station to Centreville marked 
the eastern boundary where it intersected at the picket post with the road 
leading to Fairfax Station. On the north, a line drawn from the eastern picket 
post (at the intersection of Union Mills and Fairfax Station roads) stretched 
across to the picket post at the “burial ground.” From this point, the bound- 
ary on the western face of the regiment’s camp at Union Mils extended to 
Bull Run Bridge.*4 Colonel Mclvor had so impressed his character at Union 
Mills that Johnny Moore Creek, a small tributary that intersects with Bull 
Run just above the railroad bridge, was listed as “MclIver’s Run” on a Fed- 
eral map in December.** 

The Irish Legion faced its largest threat when the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia moved up the Orange and Alexandria Railroad in Octo- 
ber 1863. After a serious fight at Bristoe Station on the 14th, the Army of 
the Potomac pulled back behind Bull Run and occupied the former 1861— 
1862 Confederate defenses from Centreville to Union Mills. Brigadier 
General Gershom Mott’s brigade moved from Centreville to McLean’s Ford 
on October 15 with orders from the division commander, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry Prince, to hold the crossings at all costs. Mott had the 6th New 
Jersey Infantry Regiment occupy both sides of Bull Run at McLean’s Ford. 
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On the afternoon of the October 15, Fitzhugh Lee’s Confederate cavalry 
brigade appeared in front of Mott’s men. At this time, Mott reinforced the 
6th New Jersey with troops from the 115th Pennsylvania Infantry Regi- 
ment.© 

After being rebuffed several times, Confederate artillery shelled both 
regiments as well as the remainder of the brigade behind Bull Run. The 
Rebels continued to charge “with their own peculiar. yell” without suc- 
cess.°’ Mott received long-range fire support from Captain O’Neil W. 
Robinson, Jr.’s 4th Maine Light Artillery, which an aide had posted in the 
old Confederate redoubt overlooking McLean’s and Blackburn’s fords.** 
With this additional fire and reinforcements from other regiments in Mott’s 
Brigade, the enemy retired. 

At the same time, MclIvor’s 170th New York engaged the Rebel cav- 
alry in an attempt to relieve the pressure on Mott’s Brigade. Companies B, 
E, and H stood guard at Bull Run Bridge with a section of artillery on 
October 15. As firing intensified on the Union right, General Prince or- 
dered Company B to support the pickets at McLean’s Ford. The company 
advanced with Mott’s men and drove the enemy away, returning to Bull 
Run Bridge after dark. The 170th New York then pulled back to Sangster’s 
Station.°? 

While the opposing forces exchanged gunfire at Bull Run Bridge, Con- 
federate cavalry commander Jeb Stuart learned that a Union wagon train 
had inadvertently crossed Bull Run at Yates Ford and now lay open for 
Confederate attack. He immediately dispatched a brigade of North Caro- 
lina cavalry to take advantage of the Union blunder. As it turned out, the 
Union horsemen realized their mistake and rode across the stream to bring 
the wagons back to friendly territory. Another heavy engagement broke out 
and despite Stuart’s best efforts, the Union cavalry force and supply train 
escaped unscathed to the Fairfax County side of Bull Run.© - 

Following.intermittent fighting along Bull Run, the Army of Northern 
Virginia pulled back. As the enemy’s threat receded, the 170th New York 
returned to garrison duty at Union Mills on October 16.°' Construction 
apparently resumed at the. blockhouse near Bull Run Bridge because MclIvor 
received orders on October 27 to have his regiment protect workers at that 
site. Likewise, Brigadier General Corcoran (who had replaced King as 
division commander ten days earlier when King resigned to become minis- 
ter to Rome) directed that McIvor inform him as to the distance from the 
blockhouse to the 170th’s headquarters at Union Mills.® 
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Southern assaults on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad failed to di- 
minish following the withdrawal of the main Confederate army. On Octo- 
ber 27, raiders struck Burke’s Station, where they seized 25—30 mules, the 
wagonmaster, and several black teamsters.“ This raid resulted in another 
crackdown along the Orange and Alexandria as the army rounded up civil- 
ians.© 

On the morning of November 25, members of the Chincapin Rangers 
under James C. Kincheloe surprised a Union wood-hauling team between 
Sangster’s and Devereux’s stations. They carried off 23 members of the 
party and about 50 mules and escaped without detection because they never 
fired a shot to disturb nearby Union pickets.© Brigadier General Corcoran’s 
efforts to intercept the Confederate partisans proved fruitless, and the raid- 
ers slipped across Bull Run at Wolf Run Shoals. 

This raid once again generated concern on the part of railroad officials 
and the army’s unsuccessful measures to protect the O&A. General 
McCallum received a telegram from a frustrated railroad official concern- 
ing the surprise of his team near “Devereux’s Siding”: 


That is the principal wood station on the road at this time but this 
capture frightened all hands away and we can do little or nothing until 
thorough protection is afforded there. Will you please make requisi- 
tion on General [Christopher C.] Augur [commanding XXII Corps] 
for a competent guard at that post.® 


Following the November 25 raid, the Union army reshuffled its forces 
again in an attempt to restrict enemy movement along the Orange and Al- 
exandria Railroad. Brigadier General Corcoran conducted an inspection of 
his sector on December 2 and recommended that the 155th New York be 
placed on the railroad from Devereux’s Station to Accotink Creek cross- 
ing. He wanted the 170th New York to continue patrolling along the rail- 
road from Devereux’s Station to Bull Run.® From Bull Run to Manassas 
Junction, the 42nd Pennsylvania handled that section of the line while the 
12th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps had its headquarters at Catlett’s Station 
and patrolled the railroad on the outskirts of Manassas Junction. These 
units, however, were not the responsibility of the XXII Corps.” 

By December 1863, Corcoran’s forces (excluding its cavalry units) were 
thinly spread throughout western Fairfax County. The 2nd District of Co- 
lumbia Infantry Regiment guarded Vienna, while the 4th Delaware served 
on temporary duty at Camp Garrett near Alexandria. Of the regiments of 
the Irish Legion, both the 164th and 182nd New York were posted at Fairfax 


Court House while the 155th and 170th guarded the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad. The division’s sole artillery battery, the 17th New York, was 
encamped at Fairfax Court House.” 

In addition to redistributing his forces, Corcoran also cracked down on 
civilians suspected of aiding the Confederacy. On November 28, Corcoran 
sent to Washington’s Old Capitol Prison a man by the name of Thomas 
Barnes who claimed to be a Confederate deserter living in Prince William 
County. Barnes related that four days earlier, “Kinchello” and 50 of his 
men passed by his house with 25 Union prisoners and 60 mules that he had 
captured near Union Mills. They escaped pursuing Union cavalry, Barnes 
claimed, by moving toward Dumfries.’! 

. At the same time, the 170th New York swept the neighborhood around 
Union Mills and deported several residents. On December 5, the provost 
marshal at Old Capitol Prison received J.H. Simpson, W.E. Simpson, and 
William Payne as disloyal and dangerous citizens. Espy [Eppe] Buckley, 
supposedly a brother-in-law of “Wildman Kinchelo,” and Daniel Vowels 
were also arrested as dangerous characters but both took the oath of alle- 
giance. Nevertheless, Union officials regarded them as suspicious. Alfred 
Beckwith, a “colored” man, was detained as disloyal and dangerous be- 
cause he had threatened woodchoppers on the railroad. John Clark and 
W.A.B. Smith were held as disloyal while Silas Mayhew admitted that he 
harbored Confederate soldiers at his house at Wolf Run Shoals. Moses 
Woodyard was taken by the Union army because he had two sons in Con- 
federate service, including Lewis Woodyard in the Chincapin Rangers. 
James Marshal was confined in Washington as a “violent Rebel.” 

The Union army also seized John Kincheloe IV in December 1863 and 
sent him to Old Capitol Prison because he was the father of Captain 
Kincheloe. Federal authorities charged the elderly Kincheloe with aiding 
Confederate partisans in Fairfax County. Kincheloe admitted that he had 
two sons in Southern service and had voted for secession in 1861. He also 
stated that he would be willing to take the oath of allegiance if he could 
return home or be sent to Southern lines. As it turned out, the army sent 
him to Point Lookout prison in Southern Maryland. Kincheloe was not 
released until May 1864, after he took a loyalty oath to the Federal govern- 
ment.” 

Despite intensive efforts to strengthen the garrisons on the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, the enemy continued to prove a worthy foe. On the 
evening of December 17, a brigade of Confederate regular cavalry smashed 
into Company I of the 155th New York at Sangster’s Station. They cap- 
tured nine soldiers and wounded another three men while destroying the 
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company’s picket post. Southern efforts to burn one of the bridges over 
Pope’s Head Creek proved unsuccessful because approaching Union rein- 
forcements from the 170th New York and cavalry from Corcoran’s Divi- 
sion quickly dispersed the enemy. into the night. The Southerners lost two 
casualties from the 11th Virginia Cavalry Regiment, one of whom fell into 
Union hands and died the next day of his wounds.” 

The enemy’s surprise move prompted Brigadier General Corcoran on 
December 20 to direct that Colonel Mclvor throw up barricades along the 
railroad to prevent further cavalry raids.” Four days later, the 170th New 
York received word to expect other Southern attacks and to be prepared to 
defend Union Mills from the Bull Run Bridge blockhouse.” Later that night, 
in fact, Lieutenant Colonel Murphy informed division headquarters that 
Southern horsemen appeared about 11 p.m. Murphy alerted the regiment, 
which prepared for an assault that never took place.” ; 

Within days after the Sangster’s Station raid, Brigadier General Michael 
Corcoran died in a tragic accident while riding his horse on December 22. 
At the time of the accident, Brigadier General Thomas F. Meagher, the 
former commander of the Irish Brigade, had just boarded a train at Fairfax 
Station to return to Washington after visiting Corcoran at his headquarters 
at Fairfax Court House. Corcoran had escorted Meagher to the station and 
decided to ride Meagher’s mount back to the court house. The horse, how- 
ever, did not take to Corcoran’s riding style and threw him off. The general 
suffered fatal injuries from the fall and died soon afterward.” 

Colonel Mclvor and the officers of the 170th New York adopted a se- 
ries of resolutions praising Brigadier General Corcoran and expressing their 
remorse at his death. Citing his service to the cause of freedom, the regi- 
mental officers acknowledged that “Ireland, the land of his nativity has met 
with an irreparable loss in the death of so generous and noble a Represen- 
tative of her honor in the great cause of her redemption from the yoke of 
British tyranny.”” Ironically, Corcoran’s loss may not have been that dev- 
astating to his division. First Lieutenant John R. Winterbotham, a native of 
Ohio and the adjutant of the 155th New York, told his father on January 10, 
1864, that “Gen Corcoran has passed away and no one seems to notice the 
change.””®° 

In Corcoran’s place, Brigadier General Robert O. Tyler assumed com- 
mand of the division on December 30. A Regular Army officer, Tyler had 
earned a good reputation as an artillery officer in the Army of the Potomac 
and now had his first major infantry command in the outer defenses of 
Washington." Tyler inspected his units in their scattered positions and made 
plans to reorganize his command. On January 2, Brigadier General Tyler 
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told his chief of staff that General Meade planned to relieve the 170th New 
York at Union Mills but this apparently did not occur.” Four days later, 
Tyler announced his plans to send a report to army headquarters concern- 
ing the placement of blockhouses along the Orange and Alexandria and the 
security of the line. 

Later in mid-January, Tyler published the location and duties of his 
regiments from his headquarters at Fairfax Station. The 170th continued to 
hold the sector of the railroad from Union Mills to Devereux’s Station. 
Tyler directed Colonel Mclvor to place three companies at the latter loca- 
tion to assist in the construction of a blockhouse there. The 164th New 
York handled the section from Devereux’s Station to Fairfax Station and 
was assigned the task of building a blockhouse between bridges number 
three and four. The 182nd New York patrolled from Fairfax Station to 
. Burke’s Station. This regiment also had the responsibility to unload trains 
at Fairfax Station and to build a blockhouse “at the nearest bridge to his 
[the regimental commander’s] right” from the station. The last regiment in 
the brigade, the 155th New York, had its post from Burke’s Station to the 
Accotink Creek crossing with a blockhouse at the stream crossing. All regi- 
mental commanders were entreated by General Tyler to guard against sur- 
prise attack and to visit their lines at least daily.™ 

Upon the receipt of this order, Colonel Mclvor instituted some changes 
within his regiment. He ordered Lieutenant Colonel Murphy to take Com- 
panies A, F, I, and K to Devereux’s Station, where they would protect the 
bridge and station there as well as construct a blockhouse. At the same 
time, Captain Francis A. Torrey occupied the blockhouse at Bull Run Bridge 
with Company E. His men guarded the railroad approach from Prince Wil- 
liam County with pickets and also were responsible for sending messages 
to the regimental headquarters at Union Mills in case of attack.® 

To prepare for the enemy’s assault, Colonel MclIvor issued a memo- 
randum on January 20, 1864, to his remaining company commanders de- 
tailing the regiment’s response. McIvor said that Companies G and H would 
occupy the earthworks “on the burial ground.” Companies C and E would 
hold the rifle pits in the rear of the camp while Company B was to be 
placed in front. This left Company D in reserve between the officers’ and 
enlisted men’s quarters.®* As a safety measure, Mclvor had his pickets dis- 
charge their loaded weapons daily between 10:30 and 11:30 a.m. under the 
direction of an officer from the rifle pits to the rear of Lieutenant Colonel 
Murphy’s tent.®’ 

The Confederates did not hibernate during the winter months or let the 
Irish Legion relax its vigilant guard along the O&A Railroad. Rebel 
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guerrillas struck the railroad within a mile of Alexandria at the end of Janu- 
ary, once again highlighting the fluid nature of Union security around Wash- 
ington. In addition to the threat of the enemy, the railroad was prone to 
other calamities. On February 5, two trains collided near Burke’s Station 
while returning from Brandy Station. One officer and two soldiers from the 
11th Pennsylvania Reserves were injured in the accident that evening.” 
Prior to this accident, Lieutenant Winterbotham reported that another acci- 
dent had occurred about ten miles from Burke’s Station. This accident backed 
up traffic along the line, and Winterbotham recorded that “there is a half 
dozen trains lying here waiting to go through, the locomotives are wheez- 
ing like monsters in distress.” 

Confederate cavalry were not the only threat to the Orange and Alex- 
andria railroad. John H. Devereux, the railroad’s superintendent, had com- 
plained to the chief quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac in January 
1864 that he had received numerous complaints of theft from army trains. 
Devereux blamed soldiers for stealing food from trains at Bull Run Bridge, 
Burke’s Station, and other points along the railroad. He also held their of- 
ficers accountable for their shortsighted sense of responsibilities: 


I believe the fault to originate mainly from lack of organized purpose 
and the ignorance of duty on the part of officers in charge of the troops 
guarding the road. Their idea is simply to protect generally themselves, 
and next the road, by going off on some hill and digging a bastion, or 
selecting a good site for a camp, far or near from the line, which may 
possibly stand in danger of a guerrilla attack, but the trains are only 
regarded as simply their means of supply or private transportation. 
There should be a well-defined system of guarding the road, thoroughly 
understood by every officer connected with the service, and, in my 
opinion, the officers thus commanding guards should be immediately 
at the road, and a captain or lieutenant commanding with at least 25 
men, on duty at every station, and these officers being directly respon- 
sible for the safety of the trains, platforms, buildings, switch-stands, 
water-tanks, and railroad property generally, so far as molestation is 
concerned, from soldiers and evil-doers. Every train should be watched 
at all hours by men on duty, and no one should be allowed to take 
anything off or put on board the train, except by direct knowledge and 
under the inspection of the conductor.” 


Mother Nature also proved a threat to the railroad by washing away 
bridges and tracks during heavy rains. The biggest deluge in ten years, the 
Washington Evening Star reported on April 9, 1864, caused Bull Run 
to rise rapidly and submerge the railroad bridge.” The flooding cut 
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communications between Washington and the front, and an officer of the 
2nd Rhode Island Infantry Regiment at Brandy Station recorded in his di- 
ary on April 10 that “no mail today, as the railroad bridge over Bull Run 
has been washed away.”? The damage proved of little consequence be- 
cause Union railroad workers had the bridge ready for passage during the 
afternoon of April 11, and the entire line was operational later that night.” 

By the spring of 1864, Union forces had whittled away at civilian sup- 
port of Confederate partisans in Fairfax and Prince William counties. Many 
of the area’s Southern sympathizers now languished in Union prison cells 
or had been forced out of their homes. These actions restricted guerrillas 
from seeking safe haven behind Union lines. Likewise, the Union army 
captured a number of partisans, damaging Confederate command and con- 
trol in northern Virginia. The Evening Star told its readers on February 5 
that Union troops took “Black Hawk” Smith Fairfax a prisoner near the 
Occoquan River.” In-early April, the Chincapin Rangers fired on a wood 
train without success. A Union scouting party apprehended five members 
of the Confederate group, including two unnamed Kincheloes.”* 

As the Army of the Potomac prepared for the opening of the spring 
campaign, Tyler’s Division aggressively sought to destroy the remaining 
partisan forces in northern Virginia. Moving from its winter quarters at 
Sangster’s Station, the 164th New York conducted a reconnaissance 
toward the Bull Run Mountains in late April.°’” Two companies from the 
170th New York shifted to take over the 164th’s sector as did two compa- 
nies from the 182nd New York.” This was a temporary change as the 164th 
New York returned to Fairfax County on May 1 and relieved the other 
companies of their duties.” Two days later, the 170th New York moved 
from Devereux’s Station and Union Mills to protect the railroad as the Army 
of the Potomac called in reserve troops for combat duty. The 164th New 
York, in turn, assumed control of the blockhouses along the railroad in 
Fairfax County.'!” 

The movement of Union forces throughout northern Virginia alerted 
Confederate observers as to the impending offensive. Guerrillas attacked a 
wood train on the outskirts of Manassas Junction on May 4 while rumors 
of other raids circulated throughout the countryside.'!” Four days later, an- 
other group of Confederate partisans immobilized a train from Brandy Sta- 
tion as it approached Bull Run Bridge.'® These attacks, annoying as they 
were, had little impact on Union operations below the Rapidan River in 
central Virginia. In fact, the Federal army soon deemed the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad unnecessary in its drive toward Richmond. As losses 
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The 170th New York was not the only unit in Corcoran’s Irish Legion to receive visitors 
while in Fairfax County. Here we see family and friends at the headquarters of the 164th 
New York, which was commanded by Colonel James P. McMahon (seated at the chess 
table next to the tent). McMahon later fell leading the brigade at Cold Harbor in June 
1864. (Library of Congress) 


mounted, the Irish Legion received orders to join the Army of the Potomac 
at Spotsylvania Court House.'™ 

Tyler’s Division disbanded on May 12 and its premier brigade—the 
Irish Legion—moved to Alexandria for transportation to the front. The 170th 
New York and the other regiments handed over their positions to the 4th 
Delaware Infantry Regiment on May 13. This regiment now had sole re- 
sponsibility for the defense of the ten blockhouses along the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad between Bull Run Bridge and the Accotink Creek cross- 
ing.' The Federals effectively abandoned the Orange and Alexandria be- 
yond Bull Run and, within the period of two weeks, the remainder of the 
Orange and Alexandria was also left unguarded past Burke’s Station.'™ 
The 2nd D.C. Infantry Regiment and minor cavalry forces remained as the 
only significant forces in the outer defenses.'” 

The departure of the Irish Legion from western Fairfax County marked 
the last major Union unit to occupy this region. Although Union officials 
continued to worry about the safety of Washington, the threat receded after 
the summer of 1864. The Irish Legion, in the meantime, fought in some of 
the fiercest battles of the Civil War. The 170th New York, within days 
after joining the Army of the Potomac, suffered the heaviest losses of 
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any Northern regiment in the fighting at North Anna.'°’ By the end of June 
1864, Captain Timothy W. Kelly of the 164th New York told his wife that 
“we have had so little rest, so little to eat, so much marching fighting & 
digging that I have a confused notion of the occurrences of the past month. 
we have been under fire and lost men nearly every day—if this continues,” 
Captain Kelly added, “the Army of the Potomac will be annihillated [sic]. 
it is only a question of time, it is disappearing now as Northern snow would 
beneath this burning Southern sun.”! 

The men of Corcoran’s Irish Legion have long departed this earth, and 
bugles no longer sound the calls in the woods along the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad. A brief sojourn during America’s bloodiest war, the ser- 
vice of these New Yorkers far from home is a simple reminder of the war’s 
hard hand on Fairfax County. 


Appendix 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion in Fairfax County 
Duty Stations July 1863—April 1864 


Every company in the Union army prepared a bimonthly roster of personnel 
for pay and accounting purposes. In addition, the company clerk also sketched the 
activities of the unit during the time period and its location at the end of the mus- 
tering period. The company rolls were consolidated at the regimental level, and a 
similar bimonthly report was also prepared for the officers and enlisted personnel 
serving with the regiment’s field and staff. The regiment also submitted a monthly 
regimental roll that provided information about the unit’s location. These records 
are now preserved at the National Archives for most Union regiments, battalions, 
and batteries as Microfilm 594, Compiled Records Showing Service of Military 
Units in Volunteer Union Organizations. They provide a readily accessible ac- 
count of the wartime locations of Union units during the Civil War. 


Rosters follow on pages 23 and 24. 
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July-August 1863 
Unit 155th NY 164th NY 170th NY 182nd NY 
F&S Centreville Centreville Centreville Centreville 


u Ww WW tt 


Ww 
vs) 


ATMOMDOAWS 


September—October 1863 


Unit 155th NY 164th NY 170th NY 182nd NY 

F&S Fairfax St. Alexandria Union Mills Fairfax CH 

RR Centreville/FF St. " Centreville Centreville/FF St. 

A Burke’s St. " Union Mills — Fairfax CH 

B wt it i Lal 

C 1 ir Ail iy 

D It tt it it 

E Wt Lil it ‘il 

F tl tt tl W 

G Lal i W w 

H it tl tt tH 

I tr Lil " tl 

K Accotink Bridge u u " 
November—December 1863 

Unit 155th NY 164th NY 170th NY 182nd NY 

F&S Burke’s St. Fairfax CH Union Mills — Fairfax CH 

RR FF St./Burke’s St. u " " 

A Burke’s St. m " " 

B Wood St. ‘a u 

Cc Burke’s St. " " 

D Wood St. " “ " 

E Devereux’s St. " : " 

F Devereux’s St. us not stated " 

G Harrison Farm ui Union Mills ut 

H Burke’s St. u us 

I Sangster’s St. MM : 

K Accotink Bridge m r 4 
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January—February 1864 


Unit 155th NY 164th NY 170th NY 182nd NY 
F&S — Burke’s St. Sangster’s St. | Devereux’s St. Fairfax St. 
RR t uw " wW 
A tt "W " " 
B Wood St. u He 
C Burke’s St. Union Mills ” 
D Wood St. = Devereux’s St. 
E Burke’s St. u Union Mills " 
F Wood St. He Devereux’s St. 7 
G Burke’s St. t, Union Mills " 
H Burke’s St. 7 " ny 
I Accotink Bridge m Devereux’s St. > 
K wl tt Ww it 


March-April 1864 


‘Unit 155th NY 164th NY 170th NY 182nd NY 
F&S  Burke’s St. Sangster’s St. | Devereux’s St. Fairfax St. 
RR tt " tt tI 
A wt Wt tt tt 
B Wood St. " 7 7 
C Burke’s St. " " " 

D Wood St. u i " 
E Burke’s St. : Bull Run Bridge * 
Blockhouse 
F Wood St. ‘ Devereux’s St. " 
G Burke’s St. i u u 
H " " Union Mills u 
I Accotink Bridge " Devereux’s St. i 
K Fitzhugh’s Crossing " v e 


Note: Wood Station was 1 mile east of Burke’s Station; Harrison Farm was 1 1/2 
miles east of Fairfax Station. 


Abbreviations: 
F&S-Field and Staff; RR-Regimental Return; A, B, C, D, et cetera refer to 
specific companies in the regiment; St.—Station; FF—Fairfax; CH—Court House. 
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Irish Legion. For further details, see Kevin Conley Ruffner, “ ‘Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground’: The Civil War History of Union Mills, Fairfax County, 
Virginia,” February 1992. A full copy of this study with photographs is avail- 
able at the Office of Fairfax County Archaeological Services. Other copies are 
maintained at the Manassas National Battlefield Park, the Manassas Museum, 
the Virginia Room of the Fairfax City Regional Library, and the Lloyd House 
of the Alexandria Library. The author acknowledges the assistance of Michael 
P. Musick, Civil War Archivist at the National Archives, and Larry Moore, for- 
merly of Fairfax County’s Heritage Resources Branch, Office of Comprehen- 
sive Planning. 
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The east facade of Oak Grove as it appeared in March 1995. The house was built some 
time after 1825. The Post Office (covered with ivy) and porches (those shown are prob- 
ably not the original) were built around 1877 by William G. Moore. Harold O’ Connell 
added the single story section on the north side about 1965. Photograph by Jack L. Hiller. 
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Oak Grove 
The House That John H. Broders Built 


by 
Jack Lewis Hiller 


This is Mr. Hiller’s second contribution to the Yearbook. He is 
currently finishing up documentary and archaeological research 
on the William Barker site at Hidden Pond Park and is also a 
technical adviser to Friends of Historic Huntley. He originated 
and developed the Fairfax County Public School's archaeology 
program for secondary students and was nominated in 1984 as 
“Teacher of the Year” from Groveton High School. He has served 
as chair and vice chair of the Fairfax County History Commis- 
sion and has also been a consultant to the Education Director 
of the American Institute of Architects. In 1980 he was selected 
as “Outstanding Teacher-Historian” by the United States Capitol 
Historical Society. He is a noteworthy freelance photojournal- 
ist and has produced a portrait of Martin Luther King, Jr., which 
was acquired by the Smithsonian’s National Museum of Ameri- 
can History in 1968. 


Just 800 feet east of Springfield Mall, an equal distance south of Lee 
High School, and 250 feet west of Forestdale Elementary School, on a 
3.23-acre lot hidden by oaks and pines and a thick grove of bamboo trees, 
stood a cultural artifact from Springfield’s nineteenth-century past. Few 
people passing through one of Fairfax County’s busiest areas knew it was 
there. 

The artifact was a house, built shortly after 1825. Like all artifacts 
shaped by human hands it revealed the experience, the behavior and the 
values of the people who created it and the people who modified it over 
time. Its story was sculpted in brick and mortar, wood, plaster, and glass. 
At some time in its 170-year history it acquired the name “Oak Grove,” 
and it was all that remained of a 1,000-acre farm that occupied both sides 
of Franconia Road. Subdivisions, shopping malls, and schools had been 
closing in around it since the 1920s.’ 
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I knew in the spring of 1995 that the house and the acreage around it 
was about to be sold. As someone interested in local history, J was con- 
cerned about preserving the historic record of this place. To that end I per- 
suaded the new owners, Sunrise Assisted Living, to contract with the Fairfax 
County Heritage Resources Office to undertake an archaeological survey 
of the property. To support that survey I began a search of the documentary 
records. 

The earliest patentees of the land on which Oak Grove was later built 
were Richard Watts and William Harrison, two speculators who acquired 
384 acres in 1714 from Catherine Culpeper, wife of Thomas, fifth Lord 
Fairfax.2 Watts and Harrison did not seat (occupy) the land and so it be- 
came forfeit. In 1730, Catherine’s son Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, granted 
to John Warner 1,000 acres, which included the Watts and Harrison tract. 
Warner sold the property five years later to Adam Crump‘ who re-patented 
the land on March 30, 1743.5 In November of the same year, John Harrison 
patented 93 acres that overlapped Crump’s.° Eighteenth-century surveys 
were not always accurate, and boundary disputes were often settled in court. 
The records do not tell us if there was such a suit, but Crump’s claim pre- 
vailed. He passed his land on to his sons James and John Bushrod Crump.’ 
It was eventually acquired by Robert J. Taylor, who sold it to John Hewitson 
Broders—the thirteenth owner of the land and the builder of Oak Grove.’ 

John H. Broders, an Alexandria grocer,’ bought more than 700 acres 
from Taylor in three separate parcels in 1825. He built his house on a 394- 
acre tract lying on the south side of Franconia Road (variously called Roll- 
ing, Alexandria, or Old Fairfax Road) between today’s Frontier and Beulah 
drives.'° Broders eventually expanded his holdings to approximately 1,000 
acres, including 315 acres purchased from Anna Maria Fitzhugh of 
Ravensworth between 1847 and 1853." 

John H. Broders was the son of Joseph Broders who, according to fam- 
ily lore, migrated to Alexandria from London about 1777 to work as a 
cabinet maker and carpenter for George Washington.’ There is documen- 
tary evidence that Joseph Broders did work at Mount Vernon about 1779 
but in what capacity was not recorded.’ Laura Riston Meek, a great-grand- 
daughter of Joseph Broders, believed that he also trained horses, dogs, and 
hunting falcons, in addition to being a Baptist preacher. A copy of a flyer 
dated 1832 does exist announcing a sermon by Joseph Broders at the Re- 
form Baptist Church at Accotink.' There also exists an entertaining, if fan- 
ciful, article in the September 1830 issue of American Turf Register about 
the Reverend Mr. Broders entitled “Rural Sports-Hawking in Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia.”'> The article is worth quoting if only for its colorful prose: 
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The old gentleman sounds the silver trumpet of the gospel on Sun- 
days, courses his greyhounds, or gazehounds, as he calls them, flies 
his hawks, and kisses a young wife “charming, chaste, and twenty 
three,” to whom he is just married, any other day in the week. He is 
pious and learned, benevolent and convivial, and is among the last of 
that band of “the administrators of the gospel,” who had the parochial 
care of our souls before the revolution—when the church held up her 
head in Virginia—and at whose houses we always found at least three 
good things—good wine, good dinners, and family prayers. 


The author adds: 


Though seventy years of age, his colloquial powers are unimpaired; 
his society is much sought after; his conversation instructs the young, 
and amuses the learned; his literary attainments are great, having re- 
ceived his education at that seat of science, Oxford, in England; his 
piety, his learning, his benevolence, and his social feelings, make him 
an universal favorite with young and old. 


The virtues attributed by the author to Mr. Broders better describe an 
Anglican bishop than a Baptist preacher, and the reference to his being a 
learned Oxford graduate does not fit with the trades of carpenter and cabi- 
net maker. As for his marriage to a twenty-three-year-old bride at the age 
seventy-six, he was already married, in 1780, to Mary Burke, who died the 
same year he did, 1831.!° 

The house that his son John H. Broders built, probably between 1825 
and 1830,'7 expressed the cultural values and the social status of the builder. 
Although plain and on a small scale, the floor plan was typical of eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth-century homes. The house was only about 20 
by 40 feet and two stories high. There were two rooms on the first floor and 
two on the second floor separated by a central hall with a single staircase. 

It was the same plan seen in many of the grand Georgian and federal 
homes built in the colonial era and the early national years. These sym- 
metrically balanced structures with their classical Roman ornamental ref- 
erences were part of a 400-year-old tradition that began in renaissance Italy 
to glorify early Roman architecture. The style slowly spread across Europe 
and arrived in England in the seventeenth century—yjust as English culture 
began extending itself to the New World. Twentieth-century Americans 
see the style as part of the “colonial” tradition. 

Broders’ house was part of that tradition even though it was built long 
after the colonial era ended. In fact, it probably should be classified as a 
federal period (1790-1820) structure even though it lacked the classical 
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ornament typical of that style. The living room fireplace mantel and sur- 
rounding wood molding did show a raised federal motif resembling fluted 
doric columns. All of the other fireplace surrounds were very plain. 

The only exterior decorative element visible to a modern observer was 
a classical white wood ornamental pediment (a triangular device imitating 
the end gable of a Greco-Roman building) over the west front door, sup- 
ported by white wood pilasters (imitation Roman columns attached to a 
wall) on each side of the door. According to Richard Bierce, preservation 
architect and a member of Fairfax County’s Architectural Review Board, 
these devices were of twentieth-century manufacture. They may have re- 
placed the original decor, or, more likely, reflected the revival of colonial 
architecture in the first half of the twentieth century. 

The exterior brick walls followed a typical nineteenth-century bond- 
ing (brick-laying) pattern—common American bond—five rows of stretch- 
ers (long side of the brick) separated by a single row of headers (short, or 
end, side of the brick). These walls, two bricks wide, provided enough 
strength to support a second floor and a roof. (Bonding patterns can be 
used as rough dating guides because particular patterns go in and out of 
fashion somewhat like clothing.) 

While American Georgian—federal architecture is usually more simple 
and less imposing than the English counterpart, Oak Grove was less pre- 
tentious even by American standards. It cannot compare to Woodlawn, which 
is also located in Fairfax County and is a grand example of federal archi- 
tecture with its portico of freestanding columns and its graceful interior 
staircase. Oak Grove was a small, plain nineteenth-century farmhouse that 
reflected the taste and standards of a middle-class businessman of limited, 
but growing, means. 

While Broders was not wealthy, neither was he poor. In 30 years he 
acquired horses, oxen, hogs, cattle, and sheep.'* The 1860 Directory of 
Fairfax County Residents reveals that his farm produced wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, oats, clover, Irish potatoes, hay, and butter and may have been a sup- 
ply source for the grocery business that Broders probably passed on to his 
eldest son Joseph. 

John H. Broders died on February 15, 1860, just 11 months before 
South Carolina declared the federal union “dissolved.” He was buried in 
the family graveyard about 650 feet southeast of the house (just south of 
Forestdale School), which today is protected by a wall and a fence. He was 
preceded to that place by a granddaughter, a daughter, and a grandson. 
Broders was survived by his wife, Elizabeth Compton, two sons, Joseph 
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and John H., and five daughters: Rebecca, Virginia (wife of Mark Young), 
Mary Anna (Molly), Hannah Rachael (Hannie), and Laura, whose mar- 
riage 3 years later entangled her in a strange footnote of Civil War history. 
The fifty-nine-year-old widow and the children still at home were left to 
operate the farm. 

In addition to fourteen slaves,” at least one tenant farmer, Robert Davis, 
helped with chores. The day-book kept on the farm shows what Davis did 
to earn his keep. What he received for each task, what he was charged for 
rent and necessities, was meticulously recorded. Davis received $1.25 per 
day for shearing sheep, harvesting, cutting rye, mowing and stacking wheat, 
threshing grain, and working on the press. He repaired the wagon and worked 
on the cornhouse and kitchen door. He was charged .50 for a bushel of 
corn, .14 for a pound of bacon, and $1.25 for a cord of pine wood. He was 
also charged $50 annual rent, but, by 1860, he was 2 years in arrears. The 
widow Broders took him to court, The detailed accounts were submitted as 
evidence, and the court found in Mrs. Broders’ favor.”! 

Elizabeth Compton Broders was obviously a capable manager, but the 
years immediately following her husband’s death brought great difficulties 
for her family and others living along Franconia Road. Broders’ family 
lore claims that 


During the Civil War, the land in front of the house and adjacent to the 

graveyard was alternately behind the Union and Confederate lines 
and...one night, Col. Mosby’s men attacked a Union force encamped 
there, fought through the night, during which the Broders sought ref- 
uge from bullets in the house.” 


No documentary or archaeological evidence has been found to inde- 
pendently verify such a dramatic encounter. However, the diary of Anne S. 
Frobel, who lived at Wilton Hill, 5 miles east of Oak Grove, helps us to 
understand the stress people in that neighborhood were under: 


Animmense throng of officers and soldiers went over there [to nearby 
Rose Hill] and searched and plundered the house from garet [sic] to 
cellar, then they went out and hitched up the carriages, wagons, carts, 
everything they could find, killed the hogs, sheep, poultry, and filled 
every thing with it and went off with a drove of horses, mules and 
cows.” 


Union troops moved up and down Franconia Road constantly. They 
regarded virtually any Virginia resident as a “secesh” and felt free to steal 
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animals, food and wood, cut down trees, invade a home, appropriate houses, 
threaten and intimidate inhabitants, destroy crops, occupy and set up camp 
in farmers’ fields, and ensconce officers’ wives in anyone’s home. It is 
hard to believe that Mrs. Broders and her family escaped these frightening 
and often dangerous experiences. However, documentary evidence has yet 
to be found describing or hinting at what happened to the farm during the 
war. 

The eldest son, Joseph, apparently lived in Alexandria, where he was a 
wholesale grocer and liquor merchant.” In May 1861, the city was occu- 
pied by Union troops. Many Virginians abandoned their homes and left the 
area.” Joseph Broders remained. On July 9, 1863, he took a loyalty oath to 
the United States, no doubt to stay in business.”* In November he applied 
for, and received, permission to land a supply of several kinds of liquor. 
Shortly after, he was arrested for selling the liquor to retailers, who vio- 
lated a ban against selling by the drink. On January 8, 1864, General John 
P. Slough, military governor of Alexandria, reviewed Broders’ testimony 
and concluded that Broders did not intend to violate the ban. General Slough 
gave Broders 10 days to remove the liquor or face a fine and confiscation.”’ 
After the war, Joseph Broders prospered again in the wholesale grocery 
business and eventually became president of Alexandria’s First National 
Bank.” 

At least one member of the family did have Confederate ties. On 
September 28, 1863, twenty-three-year-old Laura Broders married 
Henry Thomas Harrison in Washington, D.C. Harrison held the rank of 
second lieutenant and was apparently a scout, or spy, for the Confederacy,” 
roaming at will between Confederate and Union lines. He probably spent 
time at Oak Grove, where Laura lived during the early years of the war. 
After the war, Harrison went to the gold region of the Montana Territory on 
an undisclosed mission, eventually losing contact with his wife and two 
young daughters. On August 27, 1873, thinking Harrison dead, Laura, age 
thirty-two, remarried.*° The wedding was held at Oak Grove.*! Her second 
husband was George Washington Riston, a thirty-four-year-old minister 
from Prince Georges County, Maryland,” by whom she had five children.** 

But Harrison was not dead. He returned to Fairfax County in Novem- 
ber 1900, in an unsuccessful attempt to see his daughters, now grown and 
married. He left in 2 days, never to be heard from again.** Laura Broders 
Harrison Riston died in 1917 at the age of seventy-seven years.** She was 
buried in Mt. Olivet Cemetery in Washington, D.C.*° 
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Henry Thomas Harrison, Confederate spy, and Laura Broders Harrison on their wedding 
day, September 18, 1863. Photographs courtesy of Mrs. Marian Ralph, granddaughter of 
Laura. Restoration by Elizabeth Hiller. 


After Elizabeth Compton Broders’ death on April 9, 1872, the 509- 
acre farm was divided into lots and parceled out among the five daughters 
by their brother Joseph, according to their father’s will. Joseph probably 
already owned land inherited through his wife, Alfurna Monroe, and John 
H. Broders II owned acreage adjacent to, and at one time part of, his father’s 
farm. Lot number three, containing 44 acres on which the “mansion” was 
located, was allotted to Rebecca and her husband William G. Moore.*” Oak 
Grove now passed to the Moores. 

William G. Moore, originally from Loudoun County, had served in the 
Virginia Militia before the Civil War. He helped guard John Brown after 
his capture at Harper’s Ferry. During the war Moore had served as a cou- 
rier for the Confederacy, was captured in 1863, and had been imprisoned at 
Fort Delaware until 1865.°® He married Rebecca Broders on June 1, 1869.*° 

On December 31, 1877, William G. Moore was appointed a postmas- 
ter by President Rutherford B. Hayes. The new post office was named 
“Moor”—without the “e.” Two new rooms were added to the east side of 
the house probably at this time. The brick bonding leaves no doubt that 
these rooms were added in the nineteenth century. The bonding was, like 
the rest of the structure, common American; however, it did not match up, 
row for row, with the original. 
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The rooms, one above the other, were approximately 12 by 12 feet and 
were connected by a narrow spiral stairway. There was a fireplace in the 
lower room but none in the upper room, which might indicate its purpose 
was for storage. A small window was located in each outside wall and an 
exterior doorway in the porch wall. The porch wall window had been bricked 
in at a later time. The lower room could be entered on the west side from 
the dining room on the same level. The second-story room could be en- 
tered from a bedroom, but it was five steps down. The size, location, and 
internal stairs, creating a self-contained unit, suggest that this was the 1877 
post office. 

The two rooms projected east from the original house and took up about 
14 feet of the east wall. Two porches were added to each floor to fill in the 
remaining approximately 25 feet of wall and to maintain balance. Archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests that the lower porch, and possibly both porches, 
were twentieth-century replacements of the originals. 

Another 15-foot addition was built onto the north side of the house for 
a kitchen. The brick work was still common American with a varied num- 
ber of stretcher rows between headers, although the exact date of this addi- 
tion cannot be determined. Above the kitchen was a small room, which 
was later used as a study or office. The two rooms were again connected by 
a narrow spiral stairway. To gain entrance, doorways had to be knocked 
into the north wall of the main house and steps placed to the lower level 
additions. Clearly, the Georgian—federal look of symmetry and balance, 
which may have been important to John H. Broders, was not as important 
to Moore. Utility, not status, governed Moore’s occupation of the house. 

William G. Moore lost his appointment as postmaster in September 
1881, when the post office was moved to the Franconia railroad depot on 
the Alexandria & Fredericksburg line, about 1 mile east of Oak Grove. The 
name of the post office was changed to “Garfield” in honor of the assassi- 
nated president. Garfield Post Office moved four more times and had a 
total of six postmasters before it went out of existence on February 28, 
1907."! 

William G. Moore received two appointments as postmaster from 
Grover Cleveland, whose two terms in office were separated by that of 
Benjamin Harrison. In May 1885, Moore was appointed to work at the 
Franconia depot. When President Harrison came to office, Moore was re- 
placed by Silas Devers who, in turn was replaced in 1889 by Hannie Broders, 
wife of Joseph I. Grehan, an English-born merchant who served the Union 
as an aide-de-camp in the early months of the Civil War.” Hannie, Rebecca 
Broders Moore’s sister and William G. Moore’s sister-in-law, requested 
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that the post office be moved to her home, which was one quarter of a mile 
northwest of Oak Grove, where Springfield Estates subdivision is now lo- 
cated. 

Grover Cleveland took the oath of office a second time in March 1893 
and appointed Moore again that November. The Garfield Post Office was 
moved to the Oak Grove property in January 1894. However, it probably 
did not return to the house proper. 

Archaeologists surveying the Oak Grove site in November 1995 found 
a shallow foundation on the property fronting on Franconia Road. The shal- 
low foundation indicated a frame structure measuring about 15 by 30 feet. 
Artifacts recovered at the site included mid-nineteenth-century coins, a 
quantity of buttons, and shards of what appear to be demijohns—large stor- 
age jars that would have been encased in wicker. Dave Shonyo, the ar- 
chaeological field supervisor, hypothesized that the frame structure was a 
store. This was confirmed when one of the volunteers working with him 


Fairfax County archaeolo- 
gists uncover the founda- 
tion of a country store and 
Garfield Post Office in 
April 1996, The O’ Connell 
wing and the north side of 
Oak Grove are in the back- 
ground. Photograph by 
Jack L. Hiller. 
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consulted the G.M. Hopkins 1894, Map of the Vicinity of Washington, D.C., 
which shows a store on the exact spot.** The map also shows “Garfield 
P.O.” still at the Grehan home, which means that the structure was a store 
before it was a post office. It probably served as both after 1894. 

The age of the store and its uses are open to interpretation. One sce- 
nario might be that William G. Moore built the store after the post office 
was moved from his house to the railroad station in 1881. After all, why 
would he build an addition on the house for a post office in 1877 if a store 
that could have been used for that purpose was already standing on the 
property? However, there is some circumstantial documentary evidence 
suggesting that the store may have been in operation before 1877. 

In 1956 Laura Ruth Riston Meek, the daughter of Laura Broders 
Harrison Riston, wrote a brief family history based on her memory. In that 
history she stated 


There was also a two story building and he [her grandfather Broders] 
used the upstairs for his office and downstairs for the store and post 
office. It was called Garfield Post Office. Aunt Rebecca’s (called 
Beckie) husband Uncle Will Moore was postmaster.” 


It appears that Laura Meek was saying that her grandfather Broders 
had an office on the second floor at the same time that William G. Moore 
ran the store and post office on the first floor. But John H. Broders died 34 
years before Moore was appointed postmaster of Garfield. Perhaps family 
tradition is suggesting that grandfather Broders had built the store and had 
an office there long before it was used as a post office. 

Two other pieces of documentary evidence tend to support the hypoth- 
esis that the store was built by John H. Broders before the war. First, there 
is an entry in the day-book submitted as evidence in Elizabeth Broders’ 
suit against Robert Davis. The notation for October 14, 1858, reads:*° 


“7 3/4 days work on Office & Store house 9.68 3/4” 


The word “house” was inserted as an afterthought behind and above the 
word “store.” Second, a Civil-War-era map found at the National Archives 
shows the layout of Oak Grove farm as it looked in the 1860s.” There 
appears to be an outbuilding on the map at the location of the store. Per- 
haps the store had been destroyed by Union troops during the war and was 
not readily available when William G. Moore needed space for a post of- 
fice in 1877. 

The distribution pattern of artifacts found at the site of the store gives 
us a picture of the interior layout. Saltglazed stoneware was concentrated 
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inside the long north wall, and other 
earthenware ceramics were found along 
the south wall. The earth along the 
shorter east wall rendered cut bones. A 
weight used to balance scales was 
found just inside the west wall. The 
large quantity of buttons found suggest 
that clothing also may have been sold 
there. 

William McKinley became presi- 
dent in March 1897. He replaced 
Moore as postmaster with Phoebe A. 
Gillingham in January 1898. The post 
office again moved to the Franconia 
railroad depot. William G. Moore died 
on May 23, 1907, 4 months after the 
Garfield Post Office was closed forever. 
The Fairfax Herald published an an- 
nouncement of his death, with an en- 
graving of his likeness.” Earlier issues 
of the Herald reveal that he was active 
in Democratic Party politics and that 
he had supplied necessities to paupers, 
for which the county reimbursed him.*! 
Upon her husband’s death, widow 
Rebecca sold the 44 acres for $1,000 
to their son, Dr. Samuel B. Moore, of 
Alexandria. Rebecca outlived her hus- 
band by 11 years. Both are buried in 
the family cemetery at Oak Grove. 

Dr. Moore sold Oak Grove within 
2 years to Walter Dornin,® an Irish-born 
railroad engineer, who mortgaged him- 
self heavily to buy the property. For 


Death of Mr. Win. G. Moorc. 


a well known 
citizen of Mt: Vernon district, died 
at his home near Frangonia Station at 
6 o'clock last Thursday eveniug, after 
an illness of one. mouth, aged:.70.-yearea: 
Besides his wife he issurvived by two 
children—Dr. 8. B. Moore, of Alox- 
apdria, aud John H. Moora of this 
county. : 

Mr: More was a native of Loudoun - 
county but had resided fu Fairfax for 
mauy years, and. was a proiperour 
farmer. and: infinential citizen. . Me 
was a momber of Capt. Welby Oarter’s 
“cavalry compaiiy before the Crvil war, 
and went with that command to 
Charles Town to help guard Jobu 
_Brown-and his-fellow-prisoners x«fter 

-the-Harper's-Ferry* raid. “He served 

during the Civil war in the First Va. 
-Qavalry, and as courier for Gens. G. 
~W_dmith-and-dee—isahnston. He 
was captured in December, 1963, and 
“Beld as prisoner at Fort Delawaro un- 

‘tit June 20, 1865. 


Mr, Wm. G. Moore, 


14 years Dornin farmed the land with the help of a hired man living on the 
premises.” He raised three daughters and one son, dying in 1922 with his 
loans in default. Oak Grove was then sold at public auction by one of the 
mortgage lenders, Howard W. Smith, a future congressman. A neighbor, 
James W. Talbert, bought the 44 acres for $5,000.°° Talbert sold 10 acres, 
including the house, in May 1937 to Harold A. O’Connell.°° 
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O’Connell came to Virginia from Westfield, New York, which is along 
the south shore of Lake Erie. He graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1917 and from Georgetown Law School in 1920. He became part of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, working for the National Recovery Administration 
in 1932 and for the Social Security Administration in 1936.°’ He was the 
last owner of Oak Grove to significantly alter the house. 

The basic Georgian—federal structure had been modified in the nine- 
teenth century, with the addition of the post office rooms, two porches on 
the east side, and a kitchen on the north. O’Connell cut out two windows in 
the south wall on both sides of the living room fireplace, adding much 
more light to the room. He also paneled with pine the first- and second- 
floor post office rooms and the room above the kitchen. He added an in- 
door bathroom on the second floor. 

The most visible change was a 12-foot extension wrapping around the 
kitchen on the north end of the house, probably added in 1965. The exterior 
walls were of dark wood paneling with white trim, contrasting with the 
handmade brick of the original house. Full-length sliding glass doors were 
placed in the east and north walls. A ribbed red “tin” roof, matching that of 
the main house, sloped from a high angle above a second-story room on 
the west to just above the patio entrance on the east. This high-pitched 
roof, about 15 feet wide, covered the old kitchen and the second-story room. 
Another, lower pitched, roof covered the 12-foot northern extension. Verti- 
cal spaces created between the two roof planes were filled in with brick 
wall or glass panels. 

The linking of designs—treflecting the contrasting cultural values of 
different centuries sitting side by side attached by a common wall and held 
together by the shared color and material, but not the style, of the roofs— 
was striking. The order and symmetry of the early nineteenth century had 
been replaced by the disorder and asymmetry of the mid-twentieth century. 
Broders’ house was designed to keep the elements out; O’Connell’s house, 
with its sliding doors and glass panels, invited the outside in. The house 
had evolved into a structure that attempted to preserve a relationship with 
nature in an ever-encroaching urban environment. 

In 1964 Fairfax County condemned more than 6 acres of O’Connell’s 
10-acre lot to build Forestdale Elementary school.** O’Connell protested 
the county’s action, stating in a letter to the Fairfax County School Board: 


We sincerely believe that small estates of some county or local histori- 
cal significance should be allowed to remain intact, from a cultural 
planning aspect...we do feel that in long range county cultural plan- 
ning, it is well to have thruout [sic] the county, these few remaining 
reminders of a past way of life.° 
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O’Connell lost the argument. From a 394-acre tract in 1825, to 44 acres 
in 1873, to 10 acres in 1937, Oak Grove, with its modest “mansion” farm- 
house, had been reduced by 1964 to little more than 3 acres. 

Preservationists became concerned. On September 4, 1970, Oak Grove 
was placed on the Historic American Building Survey Inventory for Fairfax 
County.” While this listing did not guarantee preservation, it did create a 
special status for future planning and that planning kicked in when the 
Springfield Mall was designed. Memos flew back and forth between county 
planners, the Fairfax County History Commission, and the developers. 
Landscape screening became a priority; and the placing of gasoline sta- 
tions, tire centers, and the like was recommended for the most distant loca- 
tions within the mall property. It was suggested that the Central Springfield 
Planning Study preserve single family zoning for the Oak Grove prop- 
erty.°! 

It was even suggested that the Board of Supervisors consider creating 
an “historic easement” to preserve the site. Such an easement would re- 
quire the support of the owner. In light of O’Connell’s statement made on 
the occasion of condemning his property to build Forestdale school one 
would think that such support would be forthcoming. But it was not. In a 
memorandum to Robert W. Jentsch, Director of Planning, from Peter T. 
Johnson, Chief, Public Facilities Branch, the position of the O’Connells is 
stated: 


The O’Connells are desirous of preserving the house as a single- 
family dwelling on its present site. However, as of October 1970, they 
expressed that they were not interested in preservation by means of an 
easement that might limit the use of the property for their heirs.” 


In May 1979, Harold O’Connell died. Oak Grove became the property 
of his widow, Jean M. O’Connell, and his son, Anthony M. O’Connell, 
who headed a trust for himself and two sisters. They sold Oak Grove to 
Lynch Properties on April 21, 1988, for more than one million dollars.” 

Lynch Properties was the extension of a long-established land man- 
agement/real estate company that was created by Vernon M. Lynch in the 
1930s. They had “bought land down the length of Shirley Highway as the 
right-of-way was determined and the road constructed” in the 1940s.° This 
company played a major role in the development of post-World War II 
Springfield. They bought up and sold the land that would become Spring- 
field Estates subdivision in 1955; and they acquired much of the land on 
which the Springfield Mall would be built in the 1970s.’ Most of this real 
estate was at one time part of the Broders’ farm. 
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For Lynch Properties the existence of a historic house and the single- 
family zoning had to be addressed. Clearly, the land on which Oak Grove 
stood far outvalued the house. Woodlawn Plantation, a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation property that is located on Route 1 in Fairfax County, 
was contacted about accepting the house. But the cost of moving the brick 
structure, which was between $250,000 and $500,000, was exorbitant and 
the logistics difficult. 

Wayne Lynch, grandson of the company’s founder, applied for a zon- 
ing change in May 1994. In his Proposed Plan Amendment he states: 


Although the restoration and use of the Oak Grove Plantation house as 
a quasi or public facility cannot be accomplished by private funding, 
consideration of the use of public resources for such uses may be vi- 
able. If the Oak Grove Plantation house is to be preserved as a matter 
of public policy, renovation, care and custody must be assumed by a 
public or quasi public agency. Further, if it is determined that preser- 
vation by public participation is not warranted, then the structure should 
be removed from the Fairfax County Inventory of Historic Sites.” 


Lynch had approached Joe Alexander, Supervisor of Lee District, the 
month before to see if the county wanted the property. Alexander, in turn 
had sent a memo to Tony Lane on the School Board to see if they might be 
“interested in enhancing the playground and/or utilizing the historic home 
in some way.””! Apparently the School Board did not have the funds to 
undertake such a project. 

Preservation planners like to find alternative uses for historic proper- 
ties to save them. For example, if an office park were put on the site, it 
could have been designed to be in architectural harmony with Oak Grove. 
The house could have been “brought up to code,” incorporated into the 
park, and used as an office. Of course, preservation must be a high priority 
for an owner or buyer to undertake the extra expense of saving an historic 
structure—especially one that suffered from neglect and termites as Oak 
Grove did. 

The office park solution was not feasible for two other reasons. First, 
Fairfax County had a glut of office space on the market in 1994. There was 
no incentive for developers to add to what already existed in an overabun- 
dance. Second, Fairfax County planners discouraged creating anything on 
the property that would add to traffic congestion and pollution in an al- 
ready very active commercial area.” 
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The house that John H. Broders built stood for approximately 170 years. On 15 June 1996 
Oak Grove was razed in about one hour. The debris was hauled away to make way for the 
Sunrise Assisted Living of Springfield building. Photograph by Jack L. Hiller. 


For Sunrise Assisted Living, the location was perfect. Sunrise likes to 
place their frame “Victorian” structures near elementary schools because 
their residents sometimes work as volunteers in school programs and many 
simply enjoy watching children at play. The other attraction of the location 
is that a major regional shopping mall is nearby. Sunrise’s building would 
occupy most of the site and add little to traffic or pollution. But it would 
not be possible to preserve Oak Grove, which sat in the middle of the prop- 
erty, and build the retirement home on the same land. 

The company briefly considered saving Oak Grove by moving it to 
another location on or off the property but the estimated cost was again 
prohibitive. They were willing to incorporate elements of the structure into 
their own building and to pay for an archaeological survey to discover, 
preserve, and display glass, ceramics, and other artifacts and information 
about the site. 

Sunrise put a downpayment on the property pending a change in zon- 
ing. The Board of Supervisors changed the zoning on October 30, 1995, 
from R-1 and R-2 (residential) to C-3 (commercial), with a special excep- 
tion to allow 79 units and 106 residents.” 
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There were no serious objections raised either at the zoning hearings 
or within the community civic associations when Sunrise’s representatives 
held local meetings.”4 This was confirmed by Maureen Schreiner, an aide 
to Dana Kauffman, Supervisor for Lee District, when she told The Spring- 
field Connection that “The Sunrise facility is one that was supported by the 
community, and I think the land will be put to good use.” 

On June 7, 1996,’ the deed to the property was finalized. But, due to 
the decline in property values during the 8 years Lynch had held the land, 
his company had to take a $111,287 loss.” 

On Saturday, June 15, 1996, at 5:40 a.m. Oak Grove was razed. First, 
the heavy earthmoving tractor rolled over the 1965 extension put there by 
Harold O’Connell. Then it stripped away the nineteenth-century kitchen; 
then William G. Moore’s post office; then the porches. For a moment the 
house was reduced to its original simple lines—the way it must have looked 
when John H. and Elizabeth Compton Broders moved there 170 years ago. 
At last the shovel moved to the south wall, touched it, lifted, and quickly 
backed away. The bricks exploded outward, releasing the slab of wall to 
fall as a unit. In a cloud of dust the machine rolled over the bricks and 
mortar, wood, plaster, and glass to reduce the sculpted artifact to its small- 
est possible components to be scooped up and hauled away. 

Oak Grove made the final transition from reality to our historical 
memory, from fact to abstraction, and from solid substance to words on 
paper. Like the people who created and shaped it—and were shaped by 
it—the artifact was overtaken by time. 
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(| Right About Face at the Fair [} 


(| NEVER SAW $0 
voy | MANY: FUNWY_LOOKING. 
| PEOPL 
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Cartoon published in the Fairfax Herald, Friday, August 14, 1931. 
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Hey Ho! Come to the Fair 
by 
Constance K. Ring, Edith Moore Sprouse, 
and Linda Dziobek 


The word “fair,” derived from the Latin feria, festal day, is defined 
today as a holiday, a gathering of buyers and sellers for trade, a competitive 
exhibition, and a sale for charitable purposes.’ Known to have existed in 
Anglo-Saxon times, fairs originated when pilgrims gathered at cathedrals 
or abbeys on the feast days of their enshrined saints.’ The break in the 
routine of the agricultural year gave to the religious occasion an air of fes- 
tivity and release. Crowds converged on small English villages, and tents 
were set up for their shelter. Where people gathered, merchants followed. 
News was exchanged and business transacted. 

In the American colonies, the First National Fair was held September 
30, 1641 in Niew Amsterdam (New York) for the purposes of “buying and 
selling.”* And, in 1752, ten years after Fairfax County was established, a 
petition “signed by sundry inhabitants ... praying for fairs to be kept in 
Alexandria town was presented and ordered to be certified to the Assem- 
bly.’ We have no record of the signers’ names, but the petition was evi- 
dently successful. An Act of Assembly was passed the same year authoriz- 
ing fairs to be held in Alexandria on the last Thursday in May and October 
for two years for the purposes of exhibiting and selling “all manner of 
cattle, victuals, provisions, goods, wares, and merchandizes, whatsoever.” 
Each fair was to last for two days. 

In 1754, the Act was extended for another decade.° The fairs were popu- 
lar because they promoted trade by providing a gathering place and market 
for farmers, craftsmen, and housewives wishing to exhibit their domestic 
accomplishments. There was something for everyone; even the debtor was 
free from legal pressure for the two days preceding, during, and after the 
fair. 

Available records do not tell us if fairs continued to be held regularly 
throughout the colonial and post-Revolutionary periods, but it is likely they 
were held at least sporadically. In 1849 the achievements of Fairfax County’s 
farmers were the focus of the fair. Agriculture was the basis of the pre-Civil 
War economy and farmers’ groups sponsored the fairs. The first statewide 
agricultural organization was formed in 1811 as the Virginia Society for 
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Fairs, in 
Alexandria 
authorised. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


An Act for allowing Fairs to be kept in the 
Town of Alexandria. 


I. WHEREAS allowing fairs to he kept in the 
town of Alexandria, in the county of Fairfax, will be 


very commodious to the inhabitants of those parts of 
Virginia, and greatly increase the Grade of that lawn: 

Ll. BE if therefure enacted by the Licutenaut Guvern- 
or, Council, and furgesses, af this present Geuerul As- 
sembly, and vl 2 fereby enacted, by the uuthorily of the 
same, ‘Chat fer the fature two faurs stall and may be 
annually kept, and hefd; in the said (awn af Alexan- 
dria,an the last VhursCay i Nay. anc the last Vhurs- 
day in October cack, lo continue for the space of two 
days, fur the sate and vending of all manner of cattle 
victuals, (irovisions, goods, wares, aud merchandizes, 
whatsoever; ot which fair days, aud on two days next 
before, and two days next after each of the said fairs, 
all persons coming to, being at, or going from the 
same, together with their catth:, goods, wares and 
sie boride: shall be exempt and privileged from all 
arresta, attachments, and executions whatsoever, 
except for capital offences, breaches of the peace, or 
for any controversies, suits, and quarrels, ‘that may 
arise and happen during the said time, in which 
cases processes may be immediately issued. and 
proceedings thereupon had, in the same manner as 
if this act had never been made; and that this act 
shall commence immediately after the end of this 
session of Assembly, and continue and be in force 
fur two years, and from thence to the end of the next 
segsion of Assemblyy and no longer. 

UL. Provided always, That nothing herein contain- 
ed, shall be construed, deemed, or taken, to derogate 
from alter, or infringe, the royal power and prerog- 
ative of his majesty, his heirs or successors, of grant- 
ing to any person or persons, body corporate or poli- 
tic, the privilege of holding fairs, or markets, in such 
manner as he or they, by his or their royal letters 
patent, or by his or their instructions, to the govern- 
or, or commander in chief of this dominion, for the 
time being, shall think fit. 


Promoting Agriculture. The first statewide fair was held in Richmond in 
the fall of 1853.° And, on June 19, 1849, the Alexandria Gazette reported: 


The Agricultural Society of Fairfax County are determined to have a 
Cattle Show and Agricultural Exhibition some time in October next at 
Fairfax Court House or its vicinity. We wish the excellent and enter- 
prising farmers of Fairfax every success. 


The Society gained permission that same day to use the Court House lot for 
their October fair,’ and on July 10th the Gazette reported: 


Charles H. Upton has been requested to deliver an address before the 
Fairfax Agricultural Society at the Fair to be held Oct. 23rd, and in the 
event of his inability to comply, Benjamin Hallowell... 


The Gazette printed detailed accounts of the 1849 fair. The issue of Octo- 
ber 2 listed the various committees and the names of the members: 


Fairfax Agricultural Society 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Fairfax Agricultural 
Society, held at the court house of said county, on the 17th day of 
September, 1849, it was 

Resolved, That the agricultural address be delivered at 12 0’clock, 
on the first day of the annual Fair. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Premiums consist of five per- 
sons, with power to fill any vacancy. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Premiums report to the Society, 
at or before 2 o’clock on the day of the annual Fair. 

The following persons were appointed on the several committees, 
to wit: 

On horses and mules, __ George W. Hunter, Jr., James H. Benton, 
George Chichester, Wm. Nelson and William T. Allen. 

On cattle, cows and work oxen excepted, __ Thomas Ayre, 
Alexander David, John H. Zimmerman, Levi Burke and James 
Coleman. 

On milch cows. __ Jacob Haight, Robt. Allison, Reuben Strother, 
William E. Newcomb and J. Mead. 

On work oxen, __ Wilmer McLean, George Burke, John H. 
Gargess, James Ronk and Francis Fish. 

On sheep, __ George Burke, James Benton, Alexander Davis, 
Alexander Haight and H. Fuller. 

On hogs, __ Wm. Y. Dulin, Thomas Crux, Murray Mason, E.A. 
Dickins and S.M. Ball. 
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On poultry, __ Elcon Jones, H.W. Thomas, John H. Gargess, 
John B. Scott and James F. Machen. 

On butter and cheese, __ Nath. Cornell, Nelson Conrad, Rich- 
ard M.C. Throckwater(sic), C.C. Hall and Wm. Y. Dulin. 

On fruit, vegetables and honey, __ L.S. Pritchart, Thomas R. 
Love, James Hunter, Gilbert Purdy and Wilmer McLean. 

On fieldcrops, __ Levi Burke, Fenton M. Fitzhugh, George W. 
Hunter, J. Moore and W.W. Ball. 

Household manufactory, production of ladies, _ Mrs. S.M. Ball, 
Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Bartlow, Mrs. Martha Moss, and Mrs. A.S. Grigsby. 

On agricultural implements, __ Abner Brush, John H. Gargess, 
Nath. Cornell, Alexander Haight and Newman Burke. 

All persons intending offering any articles for premiums, are re- 
quested to notify F.D. Richardson, Secretary , on or before the 15th of 
October next, so that suitable arrangements may be made. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the managers of said Society, 
be at the court house of this county, on the 15th of October, 1849. 

S. Burke, Chairman 


The president of the Society was Lewis Bailey, a New York farmer 
who had settled in Fairfax County about 1835. He had recently received 
the premium for the second best pair of Devon oxen at the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Fair and had also received an award for his working cows and 
Devon heifers. “Mr. B. is an enterprising, excellent farmer, and valuable 
citizen. Old Fairfax can always show well, when she tries.”’ On October 18 
another article appeared in the Gazette: 


Fairfax Agricultural Society 


At the annual meeting of the Fairfax Agricultural Society, held at 
the Court House of the said county, on Monday the 15th inst., 1849, 
Lewis Bailey, 2nd Vice President, was called to the Chair. A quorum 
of the members being present, they proceeded to business, when the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

SILAS BURKE, President. 

Lewis Bailey, 1st Vice do. 

Richard M. Throgmorton, 2nd do. 
ALL. Foster, 3rd do. 

ED. Richardson, Recording Secretary. 
S.T. Stuart, Corresponding do. 

Alfred Moss, Treasurer. 

The following preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, it is expedient for the Agriculturalist to know what Plow 
will do the best work in the shortest time; therefore 
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Resolved, That a plowing match take place near Fairfax Court 
House, on the first day of the Agricultural Fair, to be held on the 23rd 
instant, and that F.D. Richardson, Noah Deyo, and Wm. E. Newcombe, 
be appointed a committee to select a suitable ground for the said match. 

Resolved, That I. Mead, Uriah Ferguson, and Newman Burke, be 
appointed a committee to award a premium of not less than $5, to the 
person performing the best plowing in the shortest time, 

Resolved, That the regular meetings of the society shall, hereafter, 
be held at Fairfax Court House, on the first Saturdays in March, Janu- 
ary, and October, 

Resolved, That any person who may desire it, be permitted to ex- 
hibit any machine of implement, (not for premium) on the lot under 
the control of the Society, on the 23rd inst. 

On motion of S.T. Stuart, 

Resolved, that Joseph Weir, Charles B. Calvert, and Benjamin 
Hallowell, be elected Honorary members of this Society, and that the 
Corresponding Secretary inform them of their election. 

On the motion of W.H. Dulany, the Society adjourned to the 
23rd inst. 

LEWIS BAILEY, President 


Then, on October 25, this notice was published: 


We are pleased to learn that the Agricultural Fair and Cattle Show at 
Fairfax Court House on Tuesday last, was numerously attended and 
that in all its arrangements it gave great credit to the Farmer of Fairfax 
... as a first effort of the kind, it fully equalled the expectations of all 
who attended. 


An entertaining account of the event was reprinted in the Gazette on Octo- 
ber 26 from the Republic, a Washington newspaper: 


THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


The recent heavy rains seem to have exhausted the clouds of their 
superfluous moisture, and on Tuesday the sun looked out, for the first 
time in two days, to gladden nature with its bright and cheering beams. 

A more delightful day could not have been desired for the fair of 
the Agricultural Society of Fairfax, nor the route to any other court- 
house afforded the opportunity to see as autumnal a forest. 

“The fading, many-colored wood, 

Whose shade, deepening over shade, the country round, 
Imbrown a crowded ombrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from war-declining green to sooty dark.” 

We arrived at the court-house at eleven o’clock—a distance of 
thirteen, sixteen, and twenty miles from Washington, as variously 
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computed by persons on the road! The first man we looked for was 
Smith, who sells razors and strops, but he had not honored the vicinity 
with a visit. 

The lady contributors made use of the building for the exhibition of 
their manufactures.—Mary O. Throckmorton’s name was appended 
to three quilts, Mrs. Murray Mason’s to a fourth, and Mrs. Sarah 
Dulany’s to a fifth-— Several other quilts, not labeled, adorned the 
room, and nobody knew whose handiwork they were. A white coun- 
terpane—the material grown, spun, and wove by Maria Ayre; two hearth 
rugs, made by Miss Mary L. Ball; worsted ottoman-cover; lamp- 
covers, and child’s embroidered dress, by Mrs. Francis [Frances]; white 
cotton window curtains; (open work,) blue and cherry worsted shawls, 
and tidy, by Miss Mary Stuart; the figures of parrots, worked with 
worsted on two pieces of haircloth, by Mrs. Dan W. Lewis; a white 
cotton tidy, by Mrs. C.H. Upton; and a pair of clocked stockings, knit 
by a child seven years old—were the most prominent articles exhib- 
ited, and were much admired, especially by the gentlemen. There was 
one single bottle of grape wine, made by Mrs. M.A. Fitzhugh, on the 
table occupied in court-time by the lawyers, one of whom removed 
the cork and pronounced it excellent. Mrs. John H. Zimmerman dis- 
played several boxes of artificial flowers, and C.C. Berry, painted win- 
dows at ten dollars a pair. A case of French soap, in the form of differ- 
ent fruits, was an object of curiosity, and looked good enough to eat. 

The ladies had not forgotten to display some of their choice batter, 
and honey in the comb, and as an accompaniment, S.S. Stuart exhib- 
ited to good advantage a fine sheep, with this inscription on the label, 
“Chantilly, cross of Southdown and Bakewell—yearling, grass fed: 
gross weight, 148 Ibs., nett weight, 92 Ibs.” 

Outside of the court-house, the ladies connected with Zion Church 
were holding a fair in a pavillion, and not far off were the various 
kinds of vegetables and livestock, and a domestic carpet, made by 
William F. Newcombe. Among the contributors were Messrs. W.H. 
Chew, of Ravensworth, J.C. Gunnell, T.M. Brush, R. McC. 
Throckmorton, and J.L. Page. Francis Fish “had some pumpkins”, very 
large, and the enormous sugar beets of Mr. Chew were appropriately 
in their company. White turkeys, and black Poland chickens, with black 
and white falling plumes, were objects of peculiar admiration. 

Within the enclosure, among others, twelve fine head of cattle, and 
sheep, owned by Jacob Haight; bull cattle, cows, horses, hogs, cow 
and calf (slightly crossed breed), R. McC. Throckmorton; buck and 
three ewes, of improved breed, and three lambs, L.H. Machen; bull, 
half Durham, two years old, M.T. Dulany; Berkshire hogs, Lewis 
Bailey; Durham bull, raised near Georgetown ferry, by Mr. West; sheep, 


S.T. Stuart. These were labeled; the remainder of the stock seemed to 
have no owners, as information could not be obtained respecting it. 
There was nothing particularly wonderful in this department, and noth- 
ing discreditable. 


The marked lack of enthusiasm shown by the correspondent toward 
the livestock exhibits took a more positive turn when the next part of the 
program was announced. 


At half-past twelve the bell was rung. This was the signal for the 
address. In the course of a very few seconds, the gallery of the court- 
room and every seat below were filled by a portion of the ladies and 
gentlemen, (a few from Alexandria and Washington,) and one crying 
child. Col. Burke, the president of the society, was in the chair, sup- 
ported by Messrs. Grigsby, Washington, and Bailey, the vice-presi- 
dents. F.D. Richardson occupied his desk as the secretary. Preliminary 
business having been transacted, the president introduced to the audi- 
ence, C.H. Upton, esq., the orator of the day, who commenced by say- 
ing that, in every pursuit of mankind, there is room for progress in 
improvement. The scriptural injunction, that man should strive for 
perfection, applies to all relations of life; and this precept is a beautiful 
exemplification of creative wisdom; for, while the goal is fixed where 
it furnishes unending exercise for our ambition, the consciousness that 
we can never attain it serves to temper this ambition with humility, 
and thus places us in the best possible condition to learn—the condi- 
tion, as it were, of little children, looking up to nature, and inquiring of 
her after truth. To no class of men is this inquiry of more importance 
than to those engaged in the culture of the earth, for with none are the 
consequences of nondirected labor more sorely felt or more slowly 
remedied. In most other occupations the error of one day, or one month, 
may be corrected on the following day, or the ensuing month; but the 
farmer counts his experience by the seasons, and the mistakes of one 
year generally require the efforts of another year for their correction. 
Hence agriculturists are, and ever have been, most cautious of innova- 
tion, and slow to adept improvement. But a new era has dawned upon 
their labors; and chemistry, the handmaid of all the other sciences, has 
been chiefly instrumental in the advancement of modern agriculture. 
Notwithstanding the proverbiality of Yankee ingenuity, it was reason- 
able to expect that the Old World should lead the way in the advance- 
ment of agriculture. Men crowded together upon a small area of land 
are compelled, by stern necessity, to make the most of their limited 
means; and where hunger is the schoolmaster, the lessons taught are 
not apt to be soon forgotten. With us, said the orator, a condition of 
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things precisely the reverse—the possession of too much land—has 
hitherto induced a careless and slovenly system of husbandry, from 
the effects of which, in many parts of our country, and particularly 
here in Fairfax, we are now but beginning to recover. There is perhaps 
no farm in Fairfax, of one hundred acres extent, which would not be 
materially improved, and many a one doubled or trebled in value, by a 
judicious system of draining the low grounds; and he proceeded to 
show the astonishing results achieved in England by its means. Plants 
produced in a wet soil are unpalatable, innutritious, and unsubstantial. 
Animals fed upon them always lose condition, and the majority of 
animals so fed is almost worthless. The extreme wetness of the soil 
renders it impossible to be worked, impedes the sowing and planting, 
indeed destroys the seed and the crop, causes it to become parched or 
inaccessible to animals, and in every other way may be said to make 
the cultivation of such soils hopeless. 

In the course of apposite remarks in the relation to the improve- 
ment of soils, the orator said that the next essential was to diminish the 
quantity of grain sowed and planted, and to increase the culture of 
roots and grasses. This change may be made gradually, but it must be 
made, and, situated as we are, the change commends itself to our inter- 
est for the benefit of both land and purse. We ought to keep more 
stock, and to do this we must grow more grass. Almost every farm in 
this county is provided with forest lands for purposes of timber and 
fuel. In these woodlands are to be found numerous swales, into which 
the virgin soils from the surrounding hills has been washed for ages, 
while the decayed leaves from the trees have added to the deposit, and 
thus made a bed of manure more immediately valuable than ten times 
the same quantity of lime or mar]. Our low lands are also filled with 
abundance of muck and vegetable deposits resembling peat, and in 
some cases with peat itself, which, if hauled to the high land and sub- 
jected to the mellowing influence of heat and frost, or, which is better, 
if hauled to barnyards, hog pens, and cow-pens, might be made to 
increase the manure heaps fourfold in bulk, while they would certainly 
be made superior in substance, for manure applied in this form would 
serve to deepen the pith, and thus add permanently to the value of the 
land. Other modes of improvement were suggested, when Mr. Upton 
remarked, “As for that wonderful stimulant called guano, it has al- 
ways appeared to me that, to force a crop of grain from an exhausted 
sandy soil by means of guano, (without at the same time sowing grass 
seed upon the land,) was very much like a practice described by Miss 
Edgeworth, I believe as peculiar to some of the Irish sluggards, which, 
after having driven their lead horses till they are fairly fagged out, take 
a bowl of whiskey and pour it down their throats to make them go a 
stage further. (This caused much laughter.) 


Improvements in the orchard were earnestly urged, and to make a 
brief summary of some of the changes which would seem to be neces- 
sary, the orator said: “We want more well-bred oxen, and fewer high- 
bred horses: more sheep, and fewer dogs: more fruit trees and fewer 
chincapins: and finally, more school-houses, and fewer grog-shops. 
(This was responded to by loud applause.) “An intelligent gentleman 
made a statement to me not long since,” he continued, “the substance 
of which, as it was the result of his own experience, may be gratifying 
to be more generally known; it was to this effect: That, estimating the 
relative cost of two farms, one in Fairfax, and the other in Orange 
county, State of New York, more ready money could be made in dairy 
products from Fairfax than from the Orange county farm. ... If such 
things can be done now, what may we not hope for in time to come!” 

Mr. Upton dwelt with much emphasis upon the subject of good 
roads, particularly of the new sort of turnpike—the plank road; and 
recommended it to the favorable consideration of the farmers of the 
county, and pointed out its advantages. What we have given is a mere 
glance at the address, abounding in good language and wise remarks. 
In conclusion, that gentleman said: 

“Citizens of Fairfax: you occupy a peculiarly favored and com- 
manding position. On the other side of the Potomac, and within less 
than a day’s ride of your farthest limits, stands the capital city of a 
nation of upwards of twenty millions of souls, whose territory extends 
from ocean to ocean, and whose commercial consequence is surpassed 
by but one other on the globe. To you and to your neighbors in Mary- 
land belongs the market which is furnished by this capital. Its mo- 
nopoly is yours and theirs, not by virtue of any prohibitory or protec- 
tive tariff, but by proximity and by right of location. You and they can 
and ought to supply this capital with all the articles needed for its 
consumption, which may be produced in this sod and climate. On this 
side the Potomac your county limits rest within the suburbs of a com- 
mercial town, whose market is destined, at no distant day, to be of 
more importance to you than the vicinity of the capital itself. With 
these local and geographical advantages, aided by a sod which re- 
sponds readily to every judicious effort for its improvement, you have 
but to be true to yourselves to reap all of the blessings of life which are 
worth striving for. Labor, directed by intelligence, will place them all 
at your feet. Within the borders of this county, too, lies the estate of 
Mount Vernon, the Mecca of American pilgrimage; and in the classi- 
cal and beautiful motto, which was furnished by one of the members 
of this society, Fairfax may claim that she is patris patria cinerurn 
curiae [italics per authors]—the keeper of the ashes of the father of his 
country. With all the deference to the present owner of Mount Vernon, 
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this estate ought to be the property of the Government, who should 
establish there a national school for agriculture. The Navy has its school 
at Annapolis, and the Army academy is at West Point—why not Agri- 
culture at Mount Vernon? It is computed that agriculturists constitute 
nearly four-fifths of the industrial classes of this Union: yet what con- 
sideration do they receive? Occasionally, some condescending patron- 
age, which exhausts itself in set language about the ‘independence of 
the farmer,’ and ‘the peacefulness of his occupation.’ These are very 
pretty phrases: but if agriculturists choose to combine their strength, it 
is obvious that they can command something more nearly commensu- 
rate with their rights than fine words and empty commendation. Let us 
hope that the time is not distant when they may do so, and that this 
society may contribute its quota towards hastening the period when 
the farmer shall receive some share of that public consideration to 
which the dignity as well as the usefulness of his profession so justly 
entitles him.” 

The address was delivered in good style, and after the applause 
which succeeded it subsided and the orator was privately congratu- 
lated, H.W. Thomas, Esq., rose to express the pleasure with which he 
had listened to the remarks of the orator of the day, which he knew 
was shared by every one present and therefore moved that the thanks 
of the society be presented to him for his most excellent address, and 
that a committee be appointed to request of him a copy for publica- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the motion unanimously agreed to, 
when, Mr. Upton returned his thanks for the kind manner in which the 
address was received. Although it was not designed for publication, 
yet, if it could, in the least degree, further the interests of the society, 
he would willingly furnish a copy for publication. If, he said, any 
stranger chanced to be here, who had visited the State Society Agri- 
cultural Fairs at Syracuse and Baltimore, he might perhaps smile at 
the comparison between this and those; but the smile would be but 
transitory, if he reflected that this is but the beginning, and that all 
great results are small at the commencement. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this society will live long enough to 
make its existence memorable. It chanced to me, a few years ago, while 
attending one of the nine months credit sales in this county, which are 
not now so frequent, to stumble on a record book of the Agricultural 
Society, which had an existence in Fairfax County sometime in the 
year 1800. The constitution was signed by such names as Mason, 
Chichester, and others. The ladies largely contributed to the fair by 
articles of household manufacture; and now, as then, I am pleased to 
see that the ladies are foremost in every good “word and work.” They 


seem to have contributed most largely here. I am sure, in whatever 
other respect we may have failed, we are not a whit behind any other 
association in this, namely, the presence of the ladies, who have graced 
the exhibition. (Applause, long continued.) And J am sure that, in the 
concluding sentiment, every gentleman present will respond: The Fair 
of Fairfax—may he who wants better fair, go further and fare worse. 
(Renewed applause.) 

Messrs. Phineas Janney, Edgar Snowden, Samuel Sands, and James 
Castleman, (to whose care the Governor of Virginia entrusted the cattle 
brought from the Dead Sea by Lieut. Lynch,) were elected honorary 
members of the society. 


After some two hours of oratory, the correspondent must have been 
greatly relieved to stroll over to the ploughing contest. He continued: 


At 3 o’clock, in a field not far distant from the court-house, there 
was a ploughing match. Six persons entered, one of whom drove oxen. 
The greatest interest was evinced by the ladies and gentlemen, who 
took high positions to witness the trial of skill. The yeomen who 
ploughed the fastest did not turn over the sod as handsomely, or make 
as straight furrows, as those who were the last to withdraw the share. 
Expedition was more to be attributed to strength than to skill, and “the 
race is not always to the swift.” 


After the ploughing match, we can imagine the enthusiastic adjourn- 
ment to the meal that awaited the fairgoers. The correspondent enthused: 


By the time we returned to Pritchart’s hotel, the bell was ringing for 
dinner. A long table was spread at the expense of the society, and ev- 
erything good smoked upon it. A large number of persons rushed in, 
with appetites sharpened by long delay. At one end of the board were 
ladies; and impression prevailing in Fairfax that they are indispens- 
able in household affairs. Col. Burke sat at the head, supported by the 
other officers. He remained silent, until Phineas Janney quietly handed 
him a bottle of Port wine as a present to the Society. The cork was 
drawn, and a few drops of the liquid were poured into the glasses of all 
the gentlemen, with one solitary exception. Another bottle, from the 
same gentleman, was presented, and a third, and a fourth; and all who 
partook of the wine were in ecstasies as to its superior quality. The 
health of Phineas Janney was drunk, and Col. Burke acknowledged 
the compliment for him. Friend Janney now presented Madeira wine, 
which was acknowledged to be better, richer, and stronger than the 
Port. Wit began to flash, 

“A fine cantelope,” said the president, “presented to the society. 
Gentlemen, hand it down.” “Take a slice, sir: take a slice, Dr. Jones: it 
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is cantelope.” The Doctor rose and said: “Mr. President, I would, but I 
cantelope, as more anchors than one keep me here.” Ha! Ha! “Good.” 
“Excellent.” Another bottle of Port from Mr. Janney,” exclaimed the 
President. The orator of the day, nearly at the extreme end of the table, 
with a trifle of the Port in his glass, then remarked: “The Secretary of 
the navy, Mr. President, has recently issued an order, that instead of 
using the term ‘starboard’, the words ‘port your helm’ must be substi- 
tuted, and I say—Port your helm, Mr. Janney.” Glasses were empty, 
and again filled. “Go it, my deary,” ejaculated an old gentleman, who, 
in his absence of mind, poured the wine into the salt cellar instead of 
into his glass. A toast was proposed—“‘The orator of the day.” “Let’s 
drink it standing,” said the President. “No, no,” replied a young gentle- 
man; “we only drink standing to dead men.” Ha! ha! Ha! However, the 
sentiment was drank standing: and Mr. Upton, after referring to the 
agreeable manner in which they were all de-porting [sic] themselves, 
for a few moments spoke of the utility of plank roads, and expressed 
the hope that gentlemen present would immediately consummate so 
desirable an improvement. John S. Skinner, the editor of “The Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil”, was toasted as the friend of every thing 
practical to advance the interest of industry; and he replied by making 
a short speech, recounting a portion of his history, and speaking of the 
importance of the interests so long advocated by him. One by one, the 
company began to drop off; it was time, and past the time, for the 
distribution of premiums. Four o’clock was the time; but the Washing- 
ton and Fairfax times differed just one hour, and our watch told us it 
was after five. Beside, the shades of night began to come. We went 
into the court-house, stayed a few moments, and heard the reports of 
the several committees. Gentlemen yeomen were complimented for 
their stock, and ladies were awarded small premiums for the articles 
exhibited. As our companion was impatient to start upon his long jour- 
ney to Washington, we bade farewell to Fairfax Court house: leaving a 
committee making up their report on the merits of the solitary bottle of 
grape wine exhibited by a lady. 

The hospitalities extended to us by the orator of the day and his 
brother, Colonel Burke, Mr. Machin, and other gentlemen, were of a 
gratifying character. Everybody appeared to be pleased with the pro- 
ceedings of the day, and nothing whatever occurred to mar the prevail- 
ing harmony. — Republic 


The concluding report on the fair, printed in the Gazette on November 
5, 1849, gave the list of awards. 
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Fairfax Agricultural Fair 


A list of Premiums awarded at the Show of the Fairfax Agricultural 
Society, held at the Court House of said county, on the 23rd of Octo- 


ber, 1849. 
Milch Cows 
S.T. Stuart, 1st premium. 
Jacob Haight, 2d " 
Lewis Bailey, 3d " 
Calves. 
A.S. Grigsby, 1st premium. 
S.T. Stuart, 2d " 
Jno. S. Powell, 3d m 
Work Oxen. 
L.H. Machen, 1st premium. 
Thomas Crux, 2d m 
Cattle. 


Alexander Davis, for the best bull, Devon breed, 
Daniel Wells, for the best Durham Bull, 

S.T. Stuart, for the best bull common stock 
Alexander Davis, for the best heifer improved breed 
Lewis Bailey, for the best heifer mixed breed 

J.B. Hunter, for the best heifer common stock 


Hogs. 
James Machen, for the best boar 
Jacob Haight, "  lotof pigs 

Sheep. 


S.T. Stuart, for the best fine wool buck, 
do do do pen of 3 ewes. 
Jacob Haight, for the best buck improved breed 
do do_ pen of 3 ewes im. breed 
do do penof3 lambs im. breed 
Horses. 
S.T. Stuart, for the best pair of work horses 
Butter. 
FE, Fish, for the best lot of butter 
J. Moore, do. 2d. do. 
Domestic Manufactory. 
Miss Mary Stuart, net curtain. 
do. net shawl. 
Mrs. M.L. Ball, hearth rug. 
Mrs. Silas Burke, best quilt 
Mrs. Throckmorton 2d. do 


1st premium 
2d do. 
Ist do. 
Ist do. 
Ist do. 
Ist do. 


1st premium. 
ist do. 


1st pre. 
Ist do. 
1st do. 
1st do. 


Ist premium. 


1st premium. 
2d —s do. 


Ist premium 
2d_—s do. 
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Mrs. Murray Mason 3d_— do. 3d_—s do. 


Mrs. C.H. Upton, tidy Ist do. 
Mrs. Thos. Ayre, counterpane Ist do. 
Mrs. Frances [Francis], embroidered child’s dress Ist do. 
Mrs. D.W. Lewis, ottoman covers Ist do. 
Mrs. John H. Zimmerman, artificial flowers Ist do. 
Mrs. Burke, sewing silk Ist do. 
Poultry. 
Lewis Bailey, best lot of poultry 1st premium. 
Vegetables. 


Lewis Bailey, potatoes, beets, carrots, parsnips and radishes. 
John L. Page, ruta bagas 
R. Mc. Throckmorton, cabbage 
Francis Fish, pumpkins 
T. M. Brush, onions, turnips, and egg plant. 
J.C. Gunnell, garden beet. 
Mrs. Fitzhugh, sugar beet 
Elcon Jones, potatoes from seed 
L.S. Hart, beans 
John T.O. Wilbar, melons. 
Honey. 

John B. Hunter. 

Domestic Wine. 
Mrs. M.C. Fitzhugh 


Ploughing Match. 
William Reed, for best ploughing 1st premium. 
Noah Deyo, for fastest ploughing 2d. — do. 


After this success another fair was held the following year, although 
the justices cautioned that all livestock were to be kept off the public lot at 
other times.? The 1850 fair was held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society held in “the Boro’ of Providence” on Octo- 
ber 30, with awards presented on the second day. George Washington Parke 
Custis was elected an honorary member of the Society and Joshua C. Gunnell 
was appointed chief marshal of the fair. Alexander G. Davis won the pre- 
mium for the best pair of oxen bred in the county, for which he received 
$5.00. Lewis Bailey was awarded $3.00 for the best at-large pair. Murray 
Mason took the premium of .50 for the best lot of turkeys and $1.00 for the 
largest collection of barnyard fowl. But Thomas ap Catesby Jones had the 
best lot of barnyard fowl, as well as the best lot of geese. He was awarded 
a premium of $1.00. Field crops such as wheat, pumpkins, and potatoes 
were judged for premiums for the first time, but no premium was given for 
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wine. Benjamin Hallowell of Alexandria gave the address, “an excellent, 
practical Lecture ... giving the highest satisfaction to the Farmers present.”'® 
A Fairfax News report, reprinted in the Gazette, concluded that “Such a 
galaxy of beauty, intelligence, and worth can be convened in no other county 
than Fairfax.”" 

In 1851 another fair was held, during which the ladies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held their own sale of fancy goods to raise funds for 
completing the church building.'? In December of that year, the Washing- 
ton Valley Agricultural Society was organized in the Woodlawn area, with 
Dr. Richard C. Mason as president, H. Troth as vice-president, Mr. Roberts 
of Accotink as secretary, and Mr. Wright of Woodlawn as librarian. Several 
volumes of the Transactions of the New York Agricultural Society were 
immediately offered by John H. Murray. “In their President,” reported the 
Fairfax News, reprinted in the Alexandria Gazette, “they have not only an 
active and energetic officer—a gentleman of indomitable and untiring per- 
severance in the pursuit of whatever he undertakes—but one possessed of 
that rare talent...of imparting with clearness and precision to others, that 
varied and extensive information of which he himself is possessed...” 
Farmers’ organizations at the local level became common in the 1850s. 
The farmers of Centreville formed their own Agricultural Club on Septem- 
ber 25, 1852, as an auxiliary of the county society. They, like the Woodlawn 
farmers, probably did not conduct their own fairs but participated in the 
annual county fairs. 

Fair sponsors, primarily farmers’ clubs, recognized the need to invite 
the participation of the general public while still emphasizing an agricul- 
tural theme. At the 1852 fair, A. L. Gregory of Alexandria, in a bid for an 
award for a nonagricultural appliance, exhibited “three sizes of the ‘Fash- 
ion of Troy,’ a stove beautiful in Appearance and the operation of which 
gave universal satisfaction.” But Gregory received no prize. “Not being a 
member of the Society, the Committee could not give him a premium. We 
also noticed,” commented the Fairfax News, “a magnificent set of Harness 
made by William F. Padgett of Alexandria.”"* 

The Civil War and the early Reconstruction years put a temporary end 
to the annual Fairfax County fairs. By 1878, however, Alexandria and Fairfax 
had combined forces. Accounts of the first fair and exhibition of their Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Association, which was held in Alexandria on Oc- 
tober 1—3, 1878, filled the columns of the Gazette for three or four October 
days. “All of last night and today, from an early hour, King Street and 
other approaches to the Fair Grounds have been crowded with carriages, 
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wagons, horsemen, and pedestrians, all on their way to the Fair.” The fair 
was held on 


five acres, beautifully located at the upper end of King Street ... en- 
closed and fitted up with one main building, 250 feet long by 40 feet 
wide, and 15 feet in height, with a tower at one end, in which ladies’ 
and gentlemens’ dressing rooms are on the first floor and Directors’ 
and Judges’ room in the second story ... There have also been erected 
129 enclosed stables and stalls, making a continuous line of 792 feet 
of shelter for horses, cattle, sheep, swine and poultry ... There will be 
an enclosed circle of about one third of a mile, where the action of 
horses can be shown. 


ICk CREAM, SODA WATER, &e. 


sais REFRESHMENT ANNEX 
To TOE 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR 
Will open on tho lot on King strost, adjvining 
tho Agricultural Fair Gruunds on the east, at 
the opening of tho Fair. 

Lhe Annex will bo a branch of his storo on 
King street, near St. Asaph. and ho will sell 
Oysters, Ice Oream, Soda Water, Pies, Cakes, 
Confectioneries, Fruits, Nuts, &2, atthe same 
price in both establishments. 

He desires to prove to his country friends ate 
tending tha Faic that a crowd and an extraordi- 
nary demand will make‘no difference in his 
prices, ‘here will be no stinting in plates of 
oystors, ssucers of cream, or pieces of cake. 
A CRE will be furnished at tue lowast rates, 
an 

LIBERALIVY AND FALR DEALING 
will be his motto. 


sep 18-5t HENRY BRENGLE. 


ICH CRHAM. 


Advertisement in the Alexandria Gazette, October 2, 1878. 
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Exhibits at the 1878 fair ranged from livestock, farm products, tillage 
implements, domestic products, and home manufactures to fine arts and 
mechanical wonders. In the Fancy and Ornamental Work section alone there 
were more than ninety exhibitors. Farm wagons were shown on the grounds. 
A printing office, run by G. H. Ramsey & Son, was in full cry, issuing daily 
“a very handsome little paper entitled ‘The Fair Journal.’ ” A shooting 
gallery, a photographer, the brass band, and at three o’clock the firemen’s 
parade combined to keep the crowds entertained. “When Alexandria makes 
up her mind to do anything,” bragged the Gazette, “it is done in no half 
way style.”> 

Although the 1878 fair was held in Alexandria, Fairfax County would 
not permanently surrender its independence. In July 1891 plans were an- 
nounced for its First Annual Farmers’ Institute and Exhibition, to be held 
in “Sagar’s Grove” at Fairfax Court House from August 26 to August 28. 
The sponsors declared that the purpose was not only “to serve the interest 
of agriculture” but also “to promote the welfare of our county; and to aid in 
its development.” There would be addresses on both scientific and practi- 
cal topics by distinguished men, although the organizers were quick to say 
that these would be so arranged “as not to occupy the time to the exclusion 
of other means of enjoyment,” 


All kinds of innocent amusements will be provided, but every gam- 
bling device of whatever character or variety, will be rigidly excluded 
from the grounds and buildings. An ample pavilion, with good music 
will be furnished—for those who desire to dance. 


The sponsors hastened to add, however, that it would not interfere with 
those who preferred some other means of entertainment. The exhibition 
was intended, “to excite a generous rivalry among the people of the county, 
and any others who may have agricultural products, stock, or articles of 
any kind which they desire to exhibit.” To this end, there would be no 
admission charge. Stabling room for competing livestock would be pro- 
vided by the neighbors. With no profits, certificates rather than cash prizes 
would be given. The public schoolhouse would be used for the ladies’ ex- 
hibits. The sponsors boasted: 


To those who are not acquainted with Fairfax C.H., and who may 
desire to visit us during the Institute, we will say that our village is 
beautifully located on high and rolling land, near the center of the 
county, within easy reach of two railroads, and cannot be excelled for 
its climate, water, and hospitality of its citizens. We have a fine Hotel, 
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HARVESIER (FARM LA: 


Land of Andrew J. Sagar at Fairfax Court House, purchased in 1865, site of Sagar’s 
Grove and the Annual Farmers’ Institute and Exhibition in the 1890s. The black dot de- 
notes the schoolhouse built in 1873, now the Fairfax Museum and Visitors Center. Adapted 
by authors from a Fairfax County Base Map, 1996. 


whose hostess will spare no pains to make its patrons comfortable and 
contented. To those who desire to spend a few days camping out, the 
grove where the Institute will be held affords ample facilities, and all 
are welcome to its use for that purpose. 


The sponsors were listed with the assurance that this would be a 
countywide affair, “not in the interest of any class or clique whatever.” 
R. R. Farr was president of the Institute, Dr. W. P. Moncure, secretary, and 
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J. T. Ginelly, treasurer. There were eight vice-presidents: A. J. Sagar, O. E. 
Hine, J. M. Love, F. G. Harrison, W. Walton, M. D. Hall, Geo. K. Pickett, 
and Alfred Leigh. With the exception of Walter Walton, who lived near 
Woodlawn, the southern part of the county was not represented. 

There were eight classes of livestock listed, with the names of commit- 
tee members. Thoroughbred Cotswold, Leicester, Southdown, Merino, and 
Oxford sheep would be exhibited. Of the swine, Berkshire, Chester White, 
Cheshire, Essex, Jersey Red, and Poland China breeds were represented. 
The second department consisted of farm machinery, manufactured articles, 
and a section of carriages, harnesses, boots and shoes, while the third de- 
partment would show farm products. 

The Ladies Department boasted fourteen categories, each also having 
its own committee of nine members. Interestingly enough, there seemed to 
be little overlap. With more than 240 prominent citizens, almost one out of 
every eighty residents of the county was involved.'¢ 

The First Annual Farmers’ Institute and Exhibition was evidently suc- 
cessful enough to be repeated. At the 3d Annual Farmers’ Institute and 
Exhibition, again held at Sagar’s Grove, Wednesday through Friday, Sep- 
tember 20-22, 1893, the attractions included “A Fine Band, Base Ball games, 
Athletic Sports, and Horse Races. The races had their own committee, which 
was headed by George F. Harrison of Chantilly. To cap these events, the 
Marr Camp Confederate Veterans of Fairfax held their reunion on the first 
day of the fair.'” 

The 1893 exhibition had only six vice-presidents but had added an 
eight-member executive committee, which included Miss Lizzie Burke and 
Miss Rose Thomas and five sets of judges for the four departments. The 
Confederate Veterans appointed their own seven-member executive com- 
mittee to arrange details and appoint subcommittees. The village of Fairfax 
must have been humming with activity that September! 

A subtle shift in the focus of the fairs was taking place in the late 1890s— 
from agriculture and farm machinery to games and sporting events, par- 
ticularly horseracing, though farming was still a strong component of the 
fairs. On Wednesday and Thursday, September 12 and 13, 1900, the “First 
Annual Horse Show and Races” was held at Fairfax Court House, coincid- 
ing with the Confederate reunion that year.'* R. C. L. Moncure and James 
P. Machen, Jr., managed the event. In addition to horseracing, a five-mile 
automobile race and a ball each night at Willard Hall (Old Town Hall) were 
held. A highlight of the event was the “Charge to the Knights and the Coro- 
nation Address.” Gate admission was “25c for each adult; 35c for each 
person on horseback; 25c for each vehicle; 15c for children under 12 years.” 
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The financial success of the fairs attracted prominent citizens to invest 
in these annual events. In June 1901 the Fairfax County Fair Association 
was formed with its own charter to conduct annual fairs.'? Led by Milton 
D. Hall, Superintendent of Schools in Fairfax County from 1886 until 
1929, its officers included S. R. Donohoe, editor of the Fairfax Herald; 
Judge R. E. Thornton; Congressman and State Senator R. Walton Moore; 
hotel owner and future Lieutenant-Governor Joseph E. Willard; James P. 
Machen, Jr., who had represented Fairfax County at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1892;”° Elton Renney; and John D. Garrett. Their aim was to 
improve and promote every manner of livestock, including poultry, birds, 
fish, and game. They planned “to encourage the physical development and 
improvement of man or beast by all lawful games and sports.” There was, 
however, to be no gambling or betting allowed on the grounds. Premiums 
would be given for fancy work, paintings, drawings, timber, lumber, manu- 
factures or farm machinery, as well as for livestock and farm products. 

According to its charter, the Fairfax County Fair Association could 
build or lease stables, kennels, and buildings for the lodging and entertain- 
ment of man or beast, it could issue $5000.00 in stock at $10.00 per share, 
and it could own no more than 150 acres of land. As it turned out, the actual 
purchase contained only 17.85 acres acquired in October 1913 for $2231.25 
from Judge Thomas R. Keith.”! The property was located between the present 
subdivision of Providence and the grounds of Paul VI High School in the 
City of Fairfax. 

Where were the fairs held between 1901 when the Association was 
formed and 1913 when it acquired the property? Still at Sagar’s Grove? 
Andrew J. Sagar had died in 1900.” Did his widow Hannah continue to 
host the fairs? Or, were they discontinued? 

Until 1912 there had been no mention in surviving issues of the 
Fairfax Herald of any county fairs. But in October of that year the 
newspaper cautioned that any person who did not attend the fair would 
miss the most interesting event of the year. The Fort Myer band would 
provide music. Addresses would be given by Professor Stacey of North 
Carolina and by Westmoreland Davis. Committee members J. C. Hunter 
and F. S. McCandlish went to Baltimore to procure the tents, while “a 
meeting of the heads of various departments was held here on Tuesday, 
and the ground was laid off for the accommodation of stock and agri- 
cultural exhibits.””? The display for which Fairfax County had won sev- 
enth prize at the State Fair would also be shown. The program for the 
two-day event was printed in the Fairfax Herald on October 25, and it 
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Plat of the fair grounds in the Town of Fairfax, 1913. From Fairfax Deed Book R,:100. 


is obvious from the description of the activities that the fair grounds were 
in the vicinity of the court house square. 

Unfortunately, showers and high winds reduced the attendance at the 
1912 fair, although 1,200 schoolchildren paraded on the second day. The 
Boys’ Corn Club produced praise for each boy’s careful selection of the 
ten best ears from their fields. Robert Zirkle of Clifton won the prize in that 
category, while the Girls’ Canning Club from the same village had more 
than one hundred jars of their industry to display. The ladies won prizes for 
their handiwork, and Mrs. Franklin Williams exhibited the best specimen 
of palm tree. Livestock predominated among the awards. Commenting on 
this fair, Edward Daniels wrote from Gunston Hall: 


The School District displays contained a great variety of garden stuff, 
fruit, and the products of hard work, showing that manual training and 
domestic economy are being taught in many of the county schools. 


The 1912 fair may have been the first attempt in the twentieth century 
to hold such an event in Fairfax County, and “the publicity was not there 
for want of time and the absence of experience in co-operation among Fairfax 
County farmers.” Daniels urged that a start be made toward planning for 
next year’s event while enthusiasm was still fresh. He stated:24 


The experiences of the successful enterprise have shown possibilities 
before unknown to most of our people. It has revealed a public spirit, 
ready to act for the general welfare. It has shown what can be done by 
the children of the county whose energy is now largely lost from lack 
of wise direction. 


The 1914 fair was hampered by bad weather “which for the third time 
prevented the Fair from doing more than pay[ing] expenses.” But the ex- 
hibits were evidently exceptional, with the fruit exceeding in quality that 
shown at the Richmond State Fair. Visitors commented on the attractive- 
ness of the grounds, the character and number of exhibits, the good order, 
the spirit which seemed to animate those who came out and took part, and 
the excellence of the free attractions.” 

At an executive committee meeting of the Fairfax Historical Society 
held on March 16, 1915, “it was decided to hold an exhibit at the County 
Fair ... to show portraits of county celebrities and pictures of historic 
places. ...” The minutes of the meeting go on to say “Inasmuch as the Fairfax 
Civic League is to hold a picnic at the fair grounds on July 4th it was 
decided to arrange to hold the 4th of July meeting at that time and place, 
the program being given in the morning in the auditorium.” The Society 
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did hold its meeting at the fair grounds on July 4, 1915, in conjunction with 
the Fairfax Civic and School League picnic. The morning program was 
held in the auditorium.” There are no records telling us if the Historical 
Society showed their portraits and pictures at a countywide fair later the 
same year. 

But a fair was held in 1915. When the officers of the Fairfax County 
Fair Association met on June 27, 1916, to plan the fair to be held on Octo- 
ber 4 — 6, they reminded the heads of departments that “last year they were 
successful in securing a large number of special premiums, and they are 
urgently requested to give this matter their immediate attention.” In 1916, 
A. C. Bleight of Fairfax was in charge of horses and mules, and R. C. and 
Dallas Berry of McLean headed the cattle section. George W. Beach was in 
charge of sheep, and G. R. L. Turberville and D. M. Woodard were in charge 
of swine. All three men were from Fairfax. H. E. G. Besley of McLean and 
C. B. Cross of Clifton Station directed the poultry section. John T. DeBell, 
also from Clifton, had the farm products, and the Chilcott brothers of Vienna 
had fruits. Two Fairfax ladies, Miss Margaret L. Moore and Mrs. Claude E. 
Wiley, presided over domestic produce and plants and flowers, while Charles 
FE. Broadwater was in charge of manufactured articles. The Fairfax Herald 
printed: 


BOYS CAMP AT FAIR 


A letter was received from Mr. S.C. Stuntz, of Vienna, suggesting a 
camp of boys to be selected from the different districts and towns, and 
who will attend the Fair and make a study of the different departments. 
It is also expected that they will be taken on visits to different farms in 
the county, where specialized and successful farming is being con- 
ducted. ... It is expected that this will be an interesting feature of the 
fair. 


A special effort was to be made to have a Boys’ Corn Club exhibit, 
with a youthful Judging Contest. The sum of $400.00 was allocated to pro- 
vide special attractions and amusements for the fair. “It is proposed, this 
year, to make the most active canvass which has ever been made in behalf 
of the Fair, and it is expected that a number of those interested in the Fair 
will make a tour of the county in automobiles, and visit all of the localities 
and urge the friends of the Fair Association to get to work and not relax 
efforts until the 1916 Fair has been made a notable success!”””’ 

These efforts must have paid off, for the Fairfax Herald on October 
20, 1916, was able to quote the Fauquier Democrat report of the fair held 
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in Fairfax. “The gratifying success, this year, has been an instance of what 
perseverance and intelligent interest will accomplish in conjunction with 
good roads, which have established connection throughout the county. The 
special premiums offered by generous citizens made the competition quite 
lively.” The Democrat reported that the exhibits were excellent, the grounds 
“arranged with an eye to beauty,” and the pleasure grounds 


were filled daily with a cheerful, orderly crowd on pleasure bent, watch- 
ing the aeroplane, dancing in the pavillion or engaged in the many 
other amusements offered, while the more serious minded listened with 
attention to the political speeches being made. 


More than one hundred “handsomely dressed cars” turned out for the auto- 
mobile parade on the second day of the fair, while the schoolchildren pa- 
raded on the third day. “There is nothing,” raved the Democrat, “which so 
enhances progress as a concrete example of what an energetic people can 
accomplish.” This praise culminated in the Democrat’s suggestion that 
Fairfax and Fauquier counties jointly establish an agricultural and breed- 
ing association. Whatever became of this idea? 
At the 1917 fair” 


... arattlesnake and a pine snake escaped from a snakeshow that was 
exhibiting on the Fair grounds. The rattler was killed not far from where 
it escaped, but the pine snake, which was about 5 feet long, made its 
way across the railroad track to the Hughes’ property. Mr. O. B. 
Campbell saw it and killed it and Mr. E. R. Holbrook has its skin which 
he will have made into a belt. 


The trolley line, whose tracks the snake had crossed, was probably the 
electric railway that ran between Vienna and Fairfax, carrying many visi- 
tors to and from the fair. 

The fair of 1918 was enormously successful in terms of attendance 
though World War I had not yet officially ended. Parades, receptions, danc- 
ing, horseback riding, and jumping contests were popular features of this 
fair, with the added excitement of a flying exhibition “coming so close to 
the ground that the aviator could be seen waving his hand to the spectators 
below.” The army band from Fort Myer played, and the “army tank, like 
those used on the battlefields of Europe, attracted much attention and sev- 
eral Fairfax county girls, who were given rides in it, will have something to 
talk about in future years.” There were the usual premiums for the best 
fruits and needlework, strongest draft horses, the finest Holstein bull, brood 
sows, poultry, and ears of corn.” 
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The 1919 fair was evidently not sufficiently successful to rescue its 
sponsors from debt. The secretary of the Fairfax County Fair Association, 
Mr. R. R. Farr, placed an ad in the Fairfax Herald, asking:*° 


...that all who offered Special Premiums send them in at once in order 
that he may disburse them, and thus be in a position to close up his 
books so that we may know just how much the Association is able to 
pay on its debt. The early response of all persons offering premiums 
will be duly appreciated. 


Large crowds evidently returned to the fairs in 1921 and 1922. The 
only mention in the Fairfax Herald of a 1923 fair was in September, when 
the newspaper suggested that a fair might be held that year.’! 

In May 1922 the Fairfax County Fair Association had amended its char- 
ter to raise the amount of stock issued to $20,000.00 while it decreased the 
price per share to $5.00. At that time the president was Clifton Laughlin 
and Charles F. Broadwater was secretary.*” Stock sales must have been 
brisk. In July of the same year the Association purchased an additional 
13.5 acres of land adjoining the fair grounds on the west.’? But, in 1923, it 
was reported by the Herald “that it was probable the fair grounds will be 
sold.” This did not happen that year, and a camp meeting was held on the 
fair grounds in mid-September “presenting the ‘old time gospel’ in a way 
that is convincing and helpful.”** 

Another phenomenon was occurring that may have cut into the profits 
of the county fair. Community fairs were springing up. In 1923 the 
Centreville Fair was held on Saturday, September 15, with autos admitted 
free. On Saturday, September 4, 1926, the citizens of Annandale celebrated 
Annandale Day with a fair and carnival, and in the 1930s a one-day fair 
was held annually at Floris—the Dranesville Community Fair—which was 
sponsored by the Dranesville Home Demonstration Club.* 

In the minutes of the Fairfax County School Board for September 5, 
1924, a motion was carried by a vote of 5 to 4 that 


the 1st day of the Fairfax County Fair be declared a holiday for white 
schools, with pay to teachers who attend the Fair in company with 
their schools, and that this Board appropriate $100. out of the several 
district school funds to pay the admission of children and teachers. 


In the minutes for October 6, 1924, there is an entry for each of the school 
districts showing a contribution to the county fair of $9.11, except for Provi- 
dence District. Providence showed a contribution of $9.12. Evidently the 
School Board was a staunch supporter of the county fair. 
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Mr. R. R. Buckley, Fairfax County Fair Association secretary in 1925, 
placed a large ad in the Herald on July 17 of that year. He asked for exhib- 
its for the fair and implored the readers to “Make it Bigger and Better Than 
Ever,” stating “It’s Up to You to Make it a Success and a Credit to Your 
Home County.” His exhortations may have paid off. The twelfth annual 
Fairfax County fair was held in September 1925, with Thursday afternoon 
horseracing the big event.* In 1926, a new grandstand was built on the fair 
grounds racetrack, seating 1,000 persons “where a good view can be had of 
the horses in action.”*” 

At about this time, a new element was added to the fairs, which evi- 
dently attracted large crowds. In 1924, the Ku Klux Klan staged a cer- 
emony at the fair.** Klansmen came in automobiles “and about a big elec- 
tric cross performed the rites of the order.” The News-Observer for Thurs- 
day, September 23, 1926, hailed the 1926 fair as the “Greatest Event of Its 
Kind in History of the County.” The attendance was estimated at 15,000 to 
18,000 people, and the newspaper proclaimed: 


when a crowd numbering several thousand Klansmen and their friends 
disbanded Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, the curtain went 
down on the most successful county fair that Fairfax County has ever 
seen...Every exhibit building was loaded with all varieties and grades 
of exhibits while the livestock was equally interesting in its magnitude 
and diversification...The poultry building with every squeak and 
squawk imaginable, fairly dazzled the farmers and their friends who 
came to see what Fairfaxians and their friends are doing...the midway 
was a swirl of ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, and every variety of 
game by which you might separate yourself from surplus funds. 


The 1927 fair was also a success in terms of its exhibitions and atten- 
dance. “Fully 6,000 persons attended,” with Saturday celebrating Klan Day 
with special events.*® The 1928 four-day fair featured “dancing at night, 
under the auspices of the Fairfax Volunteer Fire Department.””*° Horseracing 
was a popular event and again Saturday was Klan Day. Klan Day at the 
1929 fair, though drawing large throngs, was interrupted in the morning by 
a fire that broke out in the Fairfax Garage and attracted the bulk of the 
crowd.” But the afternoon drew large numbers to the athletic games, with 
cash prizes to the winners who “went away with pockets full of money.” 
The Klan also sponsored a Gold Hunt, with $100.00 in gold divided among 
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Klansmen photographed at 
WHO ARE THEY? the 1927 Fairfax County 


Fairfax County Knighte of the Fair. From the Herndon 


Ku Klux Kian at the County Fair. os October 6, 


the winners. Mrs. Beulah Kirby of East Falls Church won the grand prize 
of $50.00. A feature of Klan Day at the 1930 fair” 


was the distribution of $100 carried by persons on the grounds who 
had to be accosted. Those who succeeded were Mrs. Luela [Beulah] 
Kirby of East Falls Church who got $50, Omer Hirst of Annandale, R. 
F. Cole of Roslyn, and Harold Frazier of Lynchburg, each getting $10, 
and Mrs. Lerna Pobst of Hatmark, Dorothy Adams of Vienna and 
Mildred Beard of Vienna, found $5 each. 


The 1930 fair, the seventeenth fair without a break, lasted four days—from 
September 10—13—with the first day designated Firemen’s Day. The last 
day, Saturday, was again Klan Day, with speeches by Klansmen, music by 
the Klan Band, and a fireworks display on Saturday night. But the 1930 
fair was marred by small attendance. Gate receipts barely covered ex- 
penses.* The rain was so intense on Saturday night that the Klan was able 
to collect insurance. 
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Fairfax County’s colored citizens were also holding fairs in the early 
1900s. These fairs were held annually from 1914 to 1920 at the fair grounds 
and were sponsored by the Fairfax County Colored School Fair Associa- 
tion.“ The officers of the Association were A. T. Shirley, president; Mrs. 
Mary E. Holland and Mrs. F. A. Ransell, vice-presidents; Mrs. L. H. Jack- 
son, treasurer; and W. A. West, secretary. There were also an executive 
committee and a ladies auxiliary. Prizes were awarded for academic en- 
tries, canned and baked goods, preserves, crafts, livestock, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and carpentry. Exhibits were not limited to those of schoolchildren, 
but special awards and prizes were reserved for them. The Fairfax Herald 
reported on the colored fair of 1914: 


After our Cougty Fair had closed 
the colored citizens held their Fair 
upon the animé grounds under usngt 
favorable -atinoapberic conditions, 
and with a fall complement of side. 
showa,jncloding the terry go-round, 
pouy rides nod a splendid drill by 
the uniformed ranks of colored Odd 
Fellows accompanied by a baud of 
music which digcoursed excellent 
pieces, ‘Ihe exhibits of agrinultural 
produce, of deniestic bandiwoerk, 
fruits and preserves, hyracs, ponies 
and cattle, made a apleudid showing. 
Misa Margaret Kerth, daughter of 
Mr. and Mra. ‘Thomas Ro Keith, af 
Fairfax, expressett hetgetf apirypiria. 
ingly pleased with the flue display 
of. various articlea made by the -col- 
ored school children in embroidery, 
basketa, quilts, and ucedlewourk, and 
the- people seemed really proud: of 
having won the praise of thie young. 
lady who is a cuvnoisseur, ‘he wt 
tendance on buth days was. very 
large. Messea. A. ‘IT. Shirley and 
Wa. Ay West, of Vienna, President 
and Secretary respectively, were 
bighly lauded “for. their splendid 
manugement of. the ..Fair, . which. 
paaged off so pleasantly, without the 
least jar, and ine mont ordeny man 
net, reflecting the advancement made 
by our colored citizens, who muat 
certainly be convinced that the Nouth 
is the best placy for the colored ruce 
after all. The large noniber of white 
people who visited the Fair left with 
admiration and surpriae. 
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In preparation for the next fair, school superintendent M. D. Hall ap- 
pointed an industrial instructor to teach the children to make handicrafts 
for their exhibits.© The colored fair drew praise from the Herald once 
again:* 


Colored Fair. 


The colored Fair opened Wednesday and was well attended. The 
exhibits are excellent. Many of the white residents of Fairfax attended 
and came away well pleased. The managers of the colored Fair de- 
serve praise for the splendid show. 


The colored fair of 1918, though planned, was canceled because of Span- 
ish Influenza.” The Herald of October 10, 1919, again praised the colored 
fair that year: 


The Colored Fair 


‘The colored fair which opened Wednesday morning has been well 
attended by the colored residents from all over Fairfax county and num- 
bers have come from Washington, Alexandria and elsewhere. The farm 
exhibits are good and show the skill of the colored farmer in raising fine 
products. The exhibits in the other buildings are excellent and many of 
the white residents of the county have visited the fair to see them. 


The last day of the Colored Fair of 1920 was marred by drinking and 
gambling in the woods in back of the fair grounds. Sheriff Allison was 
called to the scene, some gunshots were fired, but no arrests were made.® 
The colored fair, however, was evidently not permitted to be held on the 
fair grounds again. In 1921, the Colored Fair Association was granted a 
charter to “encourage agriculture and education” with a maximum capital 
stock of $25,000.00, and shares to be sold at $5.00 each.” The directors 
were A. T. Shirley of Herndon, president; William A. West of Vienna, sec- 
retary; B. McDaniel of Fairfax, treasurer; and Robert Quander of Alexan- 
dria and Mary E. Holland of Accotink, directors-at-large. The Association’s 
office was in Vienna. In the same year, the Colored Fair Association pur- 
chased 15 acres at Providence Heights, on the county road “from Merrifield 
to West Falls Church” (Shreve Road) from Jeremiah and Dora O’Connor 
for $1000.00 cash and a $2000.00 trust with Wilson M. Farr, trustees.°° 
(Today the property is partially occupied by Shrevewood Elementary 
School.) Some stockholders failed to pay the total amount due for their 
shares. Their names appeared in the Fairfax Herald on May 18, 1923, and 
their shares were offered for resale. This sale must have been successful, 
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_¢ + v2: SALE.-OF STOCK: _ 
{= Puraubst'ts Vitgisia Corporation’ Law (ds aiziended, “Acis’ 190%2-4, page 885) 


The Core Ot peedatien 6 Vplctas County, -Ino.,.will ofer-for. as the resi 
ence of William.AsWeet, in the: of Tinsee. Visginin, at 12-0 P.M DAG the:..-~ 
Vo ee. FIFTEENTH (15) DAY OF- JUNE, 1923 —. : 
it public auction, to the highest cash bidder all of the following shares of stock 
subscribed for by persona natned in this notioa, but who have failed to pay their 
installment or installments. - The right or privilege ia reserved to any one of. the 
subeoribere named to pay balance due ineluding interest and his pro rate share of the 
‘exprtive, at any. time prior to June 14,1023. = : ; 
.  Name~ Adress 


Accotink, Va .. ‘ : 5 
fo Valtswnveceversueedoiavave ts 


... Fairfax Station, Vaseeecds. 


888388! 


Mrnu. Josephine Foults. 


Oe BS OH C8 GD 


Joseph Freoch.... ........ peeves Merrifield, Va... ... ....8.. 00 
George Genus .......... ves coaees Merrifield, Va ....... ...ds. 4.00 
W.,W. Holland... 0. es uescccensee AfCotink, Vacca. essen 2°) 1,00 
George Holland....5..........--+ Accotink, Vaowc....de 2.00 
Ferris Holland .......0..0.. ev Acootink, Vien. .cscgeerBreevees 8.00 
Hammond Jordag......... ...-.-Acootink, Va.... sc ; 4.00 
Mre. Florence. Hyson........... .Vienna, Ve. R. . 2.00 
n Jones: . <Herndon, Va....... 2... . 2.00. 
- §.00 
. 10.00 

Joseph Mills..:, ee ~. 10. . 40: 
F, D, Niekeus .>.. 0.000... CO Vienna, Vas FORD. 8. 2 a 8.00 
Mra. Mary Nidkens........ wee eeee Vienna, Var, BP. DOB... e cee 400 
jamin. Payne.os rsteresevrers ss Relrtagy BOT OET ET TOT OOD 
Landon Payne. ............05. 0+ Kant Fal Va....5... . 15.00 
Harold Philips o.........0....6.. Viens : ; a 
leving Proctor:.......24..5+04 en vAccotink, Vay -. 2.00 
Otho Proctor..........065 ... Accotiok, Va, Jere 4,00 
Clinton Proctot ...... «. Accotink, ve: : 3.00 


Raymond Sean ‘ 
McKinley Robinson ...... se 
George A. Thomas........... 
Mes, Amabda=Fhomas -.n oe BF p 
Clarence Wright... ¥ 
Augustus White ... 
Mrs. Maria West 2.0.66... .sa0e 
W. A. WEST, Secretary. - 
May 11-3t-p_ . B. 


ae 


B888eR% 


because the trust was fully satisfied the same year.*! 


The Colored Fair of 1923, held on October 10-11 on its own fair 
grounds, began with a parade, singing, and a contest for the “Most Normal 
School Child.” The fair also featured an automobile parade, with a prize 
offered for the prettiest decorated automobile. The 1925 fair, according to 
the Herald, “was a big success both from exhibits and a financial 
standpoint... The colored people of the county are being congratulated.”°? 
But in 1932 the Colored Fair Association mortgaged the 15 acres with its 
buildings and improvements and defaulted on the loan.** The property was 
sold to A. T. Shirley at public auction on Saturday, August 17, 1935, for 
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$1000.00. Shirley paid in cash and received a deed. For its “failure to pay 
the annual registration fee and franchise tax due by the corporation for the 
years 1936 and 1937” the charter of the Colored Fair Association was fi- 
nally revoked by the State Corporation Commission in 1938.” 

In 1929, some consideration was given by the stockholders of the Fairfax 
County Fair Association toward using its fair grounds for an airport, but it 
was determined that the land was not suitable. In 1930, the Association 
announced a horse show in addition to the annual fair, and a horse show 
was again held in 1934 on the “old fair grounds.”*° On May 11, 1931, the 
Fairfax Herald printed the program of the annual 4-H rally to be held the 
next day at the fair grounds. The all-day event included songs and skits by 
each of the participating clubs. The 1931 county fair featured a baby con- 
test. The only winner from Fairfax County was two-year-old Gladys, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George Lyles of Franconia.*’ Also in 1931, in an effort 
to make the fair grounds more accessible and more profitable, the Fairfax 
County Fair Association conveyed to the Commonwealth of Virginia a 
strip of land 80 feet wide and containing 1.36 acres, “part of Route No. 21 
and Project No. 703 Fairfax Belt Line State Highway System.”** (now 
Route 50, Lee Highway) But on Friday, December 4, 1931, the Fairfax 
Herald printed the following unsettling headline: 


FAIR PROBABLY DEAD. 


Stockholders Decide to Have Horse 
Show Next September. 


Holding of Agricultural Fair Left Unsettled. 
Officers and Directors 
Elected. Financial Plans Made. 


The stockholders of the Fairfax County Fair Association, at the 
meeting held Tuesday evening last, left the question of hold a county 
fair undecided, but a decision was reached to hold the horse show as 
usual in September of next year. The decision as to the fate of the 
agricultural fair will be decided at a special meeting of the stock hold- 
ers to be held, probably in January. Several changes in the board of 
governors and in the executive committee were made. [Authors’ note: 
board and committee members omitted.] 

It was announced that Albert R. Sherwood and members of his fam- 
ily had taken up the note of the Fair Association for $5000, secured by 
a deed of trust on the fair grounds, which was held by the Bank of 
Fairfax and which the bank examiners had ordered foreclosed. A part 
of the Fair grounds is to be taken for the new road around the town, the 
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road, it is stated, coming just where some of the exhibition buildings 
now stand, 


The August 19, 1932, issue of the Herald continued to note the decline 
of the county fair: 


COUNTY FAIR. 


Mr. Derr’s Efforts to Have One Meeting 
with Little Success. 


County Agent Derr is disgusted at the want of interest taken in the 
proposed county fair and says as far as he is concerned the free fair has 
died in the borning. 

Mr. Derr stated he wrote a number of letters to those usually inter- 
ested in a fair. Others whom he thought would be interested were es- 
pecially invited as this was to be a fair with free admission. ““Whether 
it was a fact that there were to be no cash prizes, only ribbons, or 
whether the fact it was to be free made people think the fair could be 
no good or what, but the startling fact remains only four people an- 
swered the call.” Mr. Derr, has assisted he says, to the best of his lim- 
ited ability to make our fairs a success for the past 15 years, but feels 
that with the limited number of people to help, that it will be impos- 
sible for him to neglect his other work to shoulder the entire responsi- 
bility in arranging an agricultural display. 


On December 4, 1933, at a special meeting of the stockholders held in the 
Association’s office in the Town of Fairfax, it was agreed to sell all the 
Association’s real estate on the south side of the strip—13.428 acres—to 
the Fairfax County School Board for $5000.00.° They evidently retained 
3,315 square feet adjoining the fair grounds racetrack which, in 1936, the 
Association exchanged for a like plot of ground belonging to F. W. 
Huddleson on the north side of the highway.” But by the early 1930s the 
fairs were no longer profitable, and the Herald for Friday, September 25, 
1936, printed the following column: 


Fairfax Herald 
Wm. F. CARNE, Editor 
Member of Virginia Press Association 


Entered at the Post Office at Fairfax, 
Va., as second-class mail matter. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1936 


Now that Fall days are here, the thoughts of the older generation 
turn to the old county fair, which used to be held about this time of the 
year. The county fair is now a thing of the past. In its day, it was a great 
institution, and one peculiar to this country. Just what caused its pass- 
ing, is not altogether clear. Fair Associations, like other organizations, 
felt the depression, but the causes go deeper than that. Good roads and 
automobiles probably had as much to do with it as anything else. In 
former times, the yearly visit to the fair was the high spot in the lives 
of many farm people. There they saw their friends from a distance, 
whom they probably did not see at any other time. They enjoyed two 
or three days of amusement and excitement, which were a welcome 
preparation for the monotony of the long dull winter months which 
lay ahead. Now all this is changed. The farmer has his car, and a half- 
hour drive will keep him in touch with his friends and neighbors within 
aradius of ten or fifteen miles from his home. In the same way, a drive 
of a comparatively few miles will enable him and his family to enjoy 
the amusements and recreations of the city. Farm women now have 
their outside interests like their sisters in town, and no longer wish to 
spend long hours canning and preserving exiibits to carry to the fair to 
compete for the coveted blue ribbon. 

So the old county fair has yielded to the march of progress. In its 
passing, country life has lost one of its unique and pleasant features. 
Who does not remember the tinny music of the merry-go-round, the 
shouts of the barkers, the wails of expiring balloons, and the clatter of 
dishes in the building where the Ladies’ Aid served dinner? And the 
walk through the exhibition buildings crowded with every variety of 
farm produce, flowers, canned goods, cakes, poultry and livestock. 
And the drive home through the cool dusk of the Fall evening. Some- 
how, it is amore pleasant picture than the crowded highway, the honking 
horns, and the roadside hot dog stand and filling station. 


At a special meeting held on April 1, 1941, the stockholders agreed to sell 
all the Association’s remaining real estate, which was 16.845 acres, to 
C. Reed Thomas for $10,000.00." The charter of the Fairfax County Fair 
Association was finally dissolved that same year. 

In 1954, after a lapse of more than twenty years, the Fairfax County 
Fair was revived. An enthusiastic full-page announcement appeared in The 
Standard on October 8:° 


COME TO THE FAIRFAX COUNTY FAIR AT WALNUT HILL 
OCTOBER 11-16th—Yes, the Noted Fairfax Fair of Years Ago is Back 
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Again—So Much Bigger, Finer, You Can’t Afford To Miss It! 


The ad promised “Loads of fun and entertainment for youngsters of every 
age every minute,” and that the Home Demonstration display “will make 
men feel amazed, women proud and everybody hungry.” The newspaper 
reported: 


Tents are going up and exhibitors are moving in for the big-scale 1954 
revival of Fairfax County’s noted annual fair of years gone by ... 
especially in the field of home economics, Arts and Crafts and plays 
... The fair will also feature a generous measure of carnival-type at- 
tractions. We have a top-ranking nationally known rodeo...Mrs. 
Catherine Bennett of Fairfax and her three children will be in charge 
of an unusual exhibit featuring prize-winning goats of various breeds 
including one top-ranking prize milk goat that averages over six quarts 
a day. 


Tickets—which were sold at a number of outlets, including community 
fire departments, recreation centers, churches, 4-H, Lions and VFW 
groups—were .50 each, with children under 12 admitted free. The Fairfax 
Journal for Thursday, October 14, 1954, announced “Huge Crowds Jam 
Revived Fairfax Fair Now On at Walnut Hill Estate... The gates open daily 
at one p.m.” This “Colossal, Magnificent, Thrilling” event was sponsored 
by the newly formed Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce. The Journal 
noted: 


... death-defying aerobatics, hundreds of prize cattle, scores of thrill- 
ing booths, to say nothing of the work of the 4-H boys, home econom- 
ics, commercial exhibits, an air force exhibit of anti-aircraft guns, and 
many more... 


The fair was held on the Walnut Hill estate of Mrs. Joseph Arnold on the 
Annandale Road between Annandale and Route 50. Gardner Francis, man- 
ager of the fair and president of Fairfax Fair, Inc., said “everything, includ- 
ing the number of visitors, has exceeded expectations ... the reception 
accorded the revival of the fair, once a famous institution in Northern Vir- 
ginia, indicates an even great[er] success next year and in the years to come.” 
Unfortunately, the 1954 fair suffered the ravages of Hurricane Hazel. 
The following year The Standard reported record crowds at the fair 
grounds, which had been relocated to a site on Route 236 west of Lincolnia. 
“We have a wonderful site,” said Theodore John Christensen, manager of 
the 1955 fair, “with unlimited acreage for tent space and car parking.” This 
second fair to be sponsored by the Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce 
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was blessed with good weather and a crowd of 15,000 people on opening 
night, Monday, August 19. Special attractions included Grand Ole Opry, 
“Town and County Time” daily radio show broadcast from the fair grounds, 
and a 110-foot high-dive into a tank covered by flaming gasoline. More 
than 70,000 people attended the six-day event. 

The 1956 fair, which was again produced for the Fairfax County Cham- 
ber of Commerce by Ted Christensen Associates, was held August 27 
through September 5, and included the unusual feature of a booth manned 
by the Fairfax Young Democrats for eleven hours each day of the ten-day 
event. They offered refreshments and voting and registration information, 
and also discussed issues with visitors to the booth. Warren Quenstedt, 
Democratic candidate for the Tenth District Congressional Seat, was fre- 
quently at the booth to “meet the voters personally.”® Morton S. Beyer, a 
booth staffer, appealed to fairgoers to support “the party for you and not the 
few.” 

In 1957, the Chamber of Commerce again sponsored a fair “with the 
goal of raising money to construct a permanent fair grounds and recreation 
center.’ The 1957 event, which was held on August 26-31, was called 
“The Northern Virginia Fair and Industrial Exposition” and included an 
adjudicated flower show, K-9 dog training, a talent show, a carnival, and 
the usual cattle, sheep, chickens, and goats. There were also paintings and 
ceramics by local artists, the ever-popular baby contest, and a new attrac- 
tion—the “Old MacDonald Farm” fashion show. But no fair grounds were 
purchased, and the countywide fair evidently lost its appeal once again and 
was replaced by the annual 4-H and Future Farmers of America junior fairs. 
[Community street fairs such as today’s Clifton Day, Viva Vienna! and the 
Reston Arts Festival have also gained in popularity and remain well publi- 
cized and attended.] It was not until 1982, when the Fairfax County gov- 
ernment through its Leisure Time Task Force sponsored a countywide fair, 
that the fair once again emerged as a popular annual event. The 1982 fair 
had 180 exhibitors and featured a chili cook-off championship,” live coun- 
try and western bands, a complete M*A*S*H unit, and an Air Force heli- 
copter. Now sponsored by the private, not-for-profit FaxFair Corporation, 
fairs were held on the grounds of George Mason University’s Fairfax Cam- 
pus from 1982 to 1992. Then the annual two-and-a-half-day event, which 
is now held in June, was moved to the grounds of the Fairfax County Gov- 
ernment Center at Fair Oaks. Today’s fairgoers pay a $7.00 admission charge 
to the fair grounds, but they come in great numbers and seem to enjoy 
themselves as heartily as did the fairgoers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and, perhaps, even the pilgrims of the Middle Ages. 
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The “Willing Workers’ 
A Black Community on Mason Neck 


by 
Paula Elsey 


Ms. Paula Elsey is President of Archaeotech, Inc., an archaeologi- 
cal research services firm located in Fairfax County. The back- 
ground research for this article began as a general survey of Afri- 
can—American life on Mason Neck from 1742 into the early 1900s. 
The time period of 1870-1920 was chosen because it was possible 
to interview community members and to photograph existing build- 
ings—before the knowledge was lost—and to envision a past. 


Four-year-old Gladys reached out a hand to touch the baby clothes 
draped over the banister railing at the top of the stairs. She was feeling the 
cloth, trying to tell if there was a baby inside. The year was 1913, an Au- 
gust day along Gunston Road on Mason Neck. Almost eighty-three years 
would pass before she would know anything else about the baby-——other 
than that it had died. 

Sitting at her kitchen table in the early spring of 1996, Gladys Cook 
Bushrod’s memory was sparked when I showed her a copy of the baby’s 
death certificate.' She learned for the first time that the baby was a boy and 
that he had been named George Cook after their father.2 He had been her 
youngest sibling, dying a few hours after birth. 

Gladys’ sense of history and knowledge of her neighborhood had 
sparked my interest in this rural community when, in April of 1995, fellow 
George Mason University archaeology student Greg Whitman and I inter- 
viewed her for a class paper he was to write about life alon g Gunston Road. 
For another archaeology course the following fall, George Mason archae- 
ology professor Pat Curry challenged me to pursue the topic in a broader 
sense while staying within the geographical boundaries of Mason Neck. 
This research revealed rural A frican—American life in a microcosm through 
150 years of history: slaves, antebellum free blacks, and, after the Civil 
War, colored people building a community. It soon became obvious that an 
untouched wealth of information, both private and public, existed. 
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Personal recollections are an invaluable supplement to the written 
records. Postbellum rural archaeology has only begun to be explored in 
Northern Virginia, and this profile of one rural black neighborhood hopes 
to record valuable details before the oral histories and structures are gone. 
Interviews, numerous visits to the area, and many hours of examining docu- 
ments in libraries and in the Fairfax County Circuit Court Archives all 
contributed to this incomplete but fascinating account of the “Willing Work- 
ers” neighborhood. 

The community’s church and school are profiled first. Presented next 
are details about the almost thirty black families who lived on or very near 
Gunston Road between Old Colchester Road and Hallowing Point on Ma- 
son Neck. Those families who owned their own land along these 6 miles 
were the easiest to identify in archival materials. I believe that the 24 prop- 
erty transactions found represent nearly all of the individual purchases, but 
by no means does this article claim to present one hundred percent of the 
existing information. Instead, with the time available, I endeavored to sample 
a wide variety of seemingly untapped resources, which was necessitated 
by the lack of 1890 Federal Census data for Fairfax County. Glimpses of 
houses built, marriages celebrated, children buried, crops raised, and trades 
practiced helped to define these family’s lives. In some instances, seeking 
details beyond property ownership proved fruitless. A more exhaustive 
search is needed to document extended family members and those resi- 
dents who were renting land or living on employers’ farms. 

The reader should note that the words colored, black, and white are 
used rather than African American, Afro American, or European American 
because these words are most commonly found in the documents reviewed. 
Also, multiple spellings of some persons’ names have not been fixed to 
reflect the variable literacy of the times. 


Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) 


Beginning with the church, oral history accounts tell us that before 
1869, when the Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) congregation formed, 
some black residents on Mason Neck walked up Telegraph Road to 
attend services at Shiloh Baptist Church on Duke Street in Alexan- 
dria.2 The Duke Street congregation began meeting in 1863.‘ At least 
three families—Bushrods, Gants, and Macks—are affiliated with Pohick 
Church.’ It is not known where the congregants met before they bought 
land for a church in 1878. , 
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The site of the first Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) property is labeled “Church Lot 1 
Acre” and the site of Gunston White School is labeled “School House Lot 1 Acre.” Fairfax 
Deed Book X 112. 


On November 18 of that year Relius Allen and Archer Gillum, trustees 
for the Gunston congregation, purchased 1 acre (part of the eighteenth- 
century Springfield Tract belonging to Martin Cockburn) from Andrew 
Jackson Haislip for $70.° The current Gunston Road appears as Neck Road 
on the plat recorded with 1878 deed. The old roadbed labeled “Gunston 
Road” on the plat is clearly visible today and hooks in smoothly with the 
Gunston Hall driveway. 

The first Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) was built of logs on this 
site. It no longer stands and there is no memory of the structure among 
today’s eldest parishioners. The Reverend John Webb is believed to have 
been the first pastor. By 1885, Reverend S.M. Johnson was serving as pas- 
tor.8 A cemetery was also established on the 1-acre church lot. The oldest 
burials appear to begin in the northeast corner, with the earliest dated grave 
that of George Thomas Gant, who died April 2, 1896.° There are many 
unmarked graves with unknown dates. Church records indicate at least 60 
burials in the cemetery. Surnames of those buried include Allen, Bushrod, 
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Bell, Blackburn, Caul, Cook, Chisley, Crowley, Dennis, Freeman, Gant, 
Hammond, Jones, Kye, Mack, Mendel, Nelson, and Williams.!° 

The term “The Willing Workers” is taken from the deed that records 
the purchase of the current Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) lot. In 1900, 
the community of worship purchased acreage and a larger building to meet 
the needs of a growing congregation and committed themselves as “Will- 
ing Workers” for the Lord. In that year W.S. Freeman, G. Gant, C.B. J ohnson, 


An external view of the east side of the Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) congregation’s 
second meeting house. This woodframe structure was originally built by the Mount Vernon 
School District and initially used as the Gunston White School. Photograph by Paula 
Elsey on April 18, 1996. 
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J.P. Mack, and R. Allen, referred to in the deed as “trustees of the Willing 
Workers,” paid $350 to the Mount Vernon District School Board for an 
additional acre directly across the road."' This 1-acre purchase included a 
building, the Gunston White School,!? shown as the School House Lot on 
the plat of the Shiloh Baptist Church property purchased in 1878. The 1900 
description still referred to Neck Road. The schoolhouse served as the Shiloh 
Baptist Church (Gunston) congregation’s second meeting house, replacing 
the original log church. 

No written records exist from the church’s first forty years. The earli- 
est details date from January 1911, when the church membership book 
records regular attendance by forty-six members during the first six months 
of that year.'? Only baptized members were listed in this book. The once- 
per-month services provided by a traveling minister were paid for out of 
the 25-cent monthly dues paid by each member.'* On June 19, 1911, the 
church welcomed eight new candidates for baptism and membership: Maria 
Williams, Adrian Freeman, L[illegible] Williams, Viola Bushrod, Lillie 
Williams, Jannie Mack, Virginia Freeman, and Josephine Mack. Exclud- 
ing a few illegible names, two-thirds of the members in 1912 were women.'* 

Since purchasing the Gunston White School property in 1900, the Shiloh 
Baptist congregation has made many improvements to serve a growing 
number of worshipers. These additions included an asphalt-paved drive- 
way and parking lot, a kitchen, and a red brick sanctuary. The original 
sanctuary was converted into Sunday School rooms. Worship services be- 
gan to be held two Sundays each month in the 1960s and now, in 1997, are 
conducted every Sunday by Reverend Clifford Seay. The spiritual commu- 
nity of the “Willing Workers” continues with old members and new— 
strongly rooted in its beginnings in the Gunston neighborhood. 


Gunston Colored School 


In 1882, four years after the purchase of the first church lot, Gunston 
colored School was established. The wooden clapboard school was one of 
five grammar schools for black children in the Mount Vernon School Dis- 
trict.'¢ Its 1-acre lot had been deeded to the school district for $25 on No- 
vember 25, 1882,'’ by Edward and Ione G. Daniels of Gunston Hall.'* The 
property was carved out of the southwestern edge of the Gunston Hall plan- 
tation, diagonally across (then) Gunston Road from the northeastern cor- 
ner of the first Shiloh Baptist Church lot. I was not able to determine when 
the schoolhouse was built or the school year it was first used." 
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Johnny Bushrod, Gladys’ brother-in-law, recalled his days as a student 
there. Around 7:30 on weekday mornings, he walked from his home next 
door to Shiloh Baptist Church, along the southern edge of the cemetery, 
and across Gunston Road to get a fire started in the school’s woodstove 
that sat in the middle of the one-room schoolhouse. The teacher would 
soon follow the same path because she boarded with his family.” Gladys 
recalls that the neighborhood’s black children who lived near the corner of 
Old Colchester Road would begin their nearly 3-mile-walk to school with 
children from the other families joining the group as they moved down 
Gunston Road toward their school." 

The county levied both personal property and real estate taxes at the 
rate of ten cents per $100 valuation to pay for the public schools. Both 
colored and white taxpayers paid this rate. The District Clerk’s Summary of 
[School] Census Returns, 1890, for Mount Vernon School District” pro- 
vided names of colored students and their parents in the Gunston Road 
neighborhood.” The parents’ names are in parentheses. 


Lafayett and Umatilla Blackburn (David Blackburn) 

Margaret, Marion, John, Sarah, Frederick, and Birtha Gantt (George 
Gantt) 

Edward Gillam (Archie Gillam) 

Willie, George, Earnest, Henry H., and Aaron Hammond (George 
Hammond) 

Ophelia, Rutherford, and Noble Johnson (Charles Johnson) 

Martha E., Anna E., Kate M., and Mary Jones (William Jones) 

Ellen, Lee, Richard, and Charles Mack (Henry Mack) 

William, Dora, and Edward Mack (James Mack) 

Mary, Sarah E., James W., and John Wesley Mundel (William Mundel) 

Sarah Nelson (Daniel Nelson) 

Addie L., Charlott, and John B. Tate (Robert Tate) 

Eva C., Lucey R., and Rebecca Williams (Lewis Williams) 

Berta Williams (Morris Williams) 

Mary C., Robert Sidney, Daisey, and Dolly Williams (Uriah Williams) 


Ranging in age from five to seventeen years old, only the very youngest are 
noted on the census form as not being able to read or write. All of the 
children except for the five-year-olds are shown to have attended school.” 
The earliest record documenting attendance policy dates from 1922: 


{For the 1922-1923 school year] a majority vote [of the Fairfax County 
school board] declared that all schools close on same date, viz. high 
schools 180 days, 8 months’ schools at 160 days, and all colored schools 
at the end of 140 days. A school day to consist of 5 1/2 hours of actual 
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teaching and teachers to be paid on the basis of school month of 
20 days.” 


In the Teachers’ Salary Receipt Book for the 1904-1905 school year 
colored schools are referred to only by the letters A through E, so Gunston 


Colored School is not identified by name.” These receipts are for salaries 
paid during the fall of 1904: 


Teacher’s Colored # of Pupils Average Daily Monthly 
Name School No. Enrolled Attendance Salary 

M.E. Holland A 44 33.50 $30.00?” 
Sarah E. Whittey B 52 34.95 $30.00 
FH. Rich Cc 32 25.22 $27.007° 
Carrie Nickens CC 19 15.21 $23.75 
S.J. Jasper D 18 13.20 $25.00?! 
C.B. Nickens E 19 15.00 $25.00°? 


Gladys Cook Bushrod, born in 1909, recalls the three black teachers she 
had while attending the one-room schoolhouse from the first through eighth 
grades. They are Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. Mary Robb, and Mrs. Corrine Taupe.** 
Johnny Bushrod, born in 1910, told me that at Christmas the Hertles, 
the last family to own Gunston Hall, would donate a tree to set up inside 
the school house and would also contribute $5 for gifts.*4 And Mrs. Hertle 
would invite the school’s children over to Gunston Hall for hot chocolate 
and singing around the piano.** A Fairfax Herald article describes the 
Hertles sharing the Christmas spirit with the neighborhood in 1915: 


Santa Claus came to Gunston with a full pack and made a long stop at 
the colored school. Mrs. Hertle kindly gave the children and their par- 
ents a tree loaded with gifts, candies, toys and useful things all could 
appreciate. The school house was filled by a happy crowd that the 
children entertained with Christmas recitations. Mr. and Mrs. Hertle 
were present to add to the enjoyment of all and hear the exercises. ... 
The Hertles are filled with the Christmas spirit and very kindly re- 
membered all their white neighbors with seasonable gifts, and all their 
help of both races in a suitable manner.*® 


Not much is recorded about the school’s academic program, but an article 
in the March 5, 1915, edition of the Fairfax Herald notes that: 


Squire John T. Haislip has informed the colored patrons of the [Gunston 
Colored] school that Supt. M.D. Hall has appointed an industrial teacher 
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for this district to teach the children handicrafts for the Fair. There 
cannot be enough said in praise of Supt. Hall for his fairness to the 
colored schools.*’ 


Gladys recalls an industrial teacher coming to Gunston Colored School, 
helping them make items to display at the Fairfax County Fair. The stu- 
dents attended the Fairfax County Fair as a group every year when she was 
in school. They would start the trip from Mason Neck to the fairgrounds in 
Fairfax at about 4 o’clock in the morning, the children seated in a straw- 
strewn, horse-drawn wagon. This was circa 1915-1921. She recalls both 
colored and white people attending the same Fair.** 

By 1935, Gunston Colored School had closed due to low enrollment.” 
The few remaining elementary-school-age children attended Woodlawn 
Colored School.” In a letter written to a member of Gunston Hall’s Board 
of Regents in 1946, the school was described as follows: 


...aroom about 32 feet long and 25 wide ... It has a good tin roof and 
the floor is in fair condition. Otherwise it is very dilapidated, for ex- 
ample, all the window glass is broken as well as most of the window 
frames. One of the two “Chick Sales” toilets is entirely gone. The 
other is in very bad condition, though the shed itself could be used. 
There is another building, apparently used as a woodshed, about 12 by 
12 feet in size.“ 


Virginia State Senate Bill No. 387, offered March 4, 1954, authorized the 
Fairfax County School Board to convey ownership of the 1-acre school 
property to the board of Regents of Gunston Hall. In the fall of that year, 
Bob Garland, a house wrecker, paid the Regents $50 “for the privilege of 
salvaging the worthwhile material in the schoolhouse itself.” 

Residents of Mason Neck could do their shopping at various local stores. 
The Plaskett family’s first store was near Hallowing Point and then, later, 
they relocated their business to near the intersection of Gunston Road and 
(now) Highway 1. The Bubb family” had a store on their farm adjoining 
the eastern boundary of the Gants’ property.* By 1920 the Tillinghast fam- 
ily opened a store across the road from the Lorton Post Office, near the 
Lorton railroad station and directly across from the Springmann’s house. 
On Sundays, Gladys Cook (Bushrod) and other neighborhood children 
would walk up Gunston Road about 3 miles (taking a route that now is 
Gunston Cove Road) to the Tillinghast Store, which was the closest place 
to buy ice cream.” In earlier years, ice cream consumption appears to have 
been ensured by the agent of the Lorton Station: 
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Mr. J.S. Wiley, Lorton railroad station agent, has taken upon himself 
the task of supplying the people of his community with ice cream again, 
this season, and is handling the products of the Home Company, of 
Alexandria.” 


The Families 


From the founding of Shiloh Baptist Church in 1869, I have chronicled 
the growth of the community of “Willing Workers” by researching the fami- 
lies who came to live there. Most were born in Virginia (including counties 
other than Fairfax) and some had moved across the Potomac River from 
Maryland. Of those who purchased their own properties in the late 1800s, 
many were already residents of Mason Neck. Some were working as farm 
laborers or housekeepers, living on the large farms of their white employ- 
ers. Some rented tillable acreage for cash or crop shares while working at 
other jobs. Using the 1880 Federal Census, a cursory count of the neck area 
of Mason Neck shows an overall population of nearly 450 people. Thirty- 
eight percent were black and 62 percent were white.** Twelve of the 24 
properties were acquired before 1896. The median number of acres pur- 
chased was 5. The neighborhood’s families are presented in alphabetical 
order by surname. 

Thirty-five-year-old Aurelius Allen is listed as a trustee in the first church 
lot deed made in 1878” and as one of the five “Willing Workers” signing as 
trustees for the purchase of the new church in 1900.°° He also purchased 30 
acres from Charles E. Crown on May 20, 1892, for $240.°' In 1896 the 
Allens paid taxes on one horse, one cow, one hog, a watch valued at $5, a 
sewing machine, a musical instrument valued at $30,° and $30 worth of 
household and kitchen furniture. Within the southern district of Fairfax 
County in 1896, only three other colored households were listed as owning 
a musical instrument: Lawson Brooks and Tilman Holland in the Mt. Vernon 
District, and Samuel M. Johnson in the Centreville District.°> Aurelius is 
listed on the Roll of Colored Voters Registered at Accotink Precint in Mt. 
Vernon Magisterial District in 1902, one of the thirty-three colored men 
registered in his precinct.™ In the Personal Property Tax Book, 1905, the 
Allens were taxed for owning two horses or mules, one cow, a vehicle,” 
farming implements valued at $5, and $25 worth of furniture. They were 
charged a $1 tax for owning two dogs.°° 

Aurelius Allen was in regular attendance at Shiloh Baptist Church (from 
the available records) from January 1911 through March 1913. His wife 
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Mary J. Allen also was a member, attending services through November of 
1913.°’ The Allens sold 19 of their 30 acres to other colored families.** The 
remaining 11 acres were sold to J.K.M. Norton for $1,040, bid at public 
auction in September 1923.” 

The widow Jane Arnold purchased 174 acres from Charles E. Crown 
on September 12, 1904, for $2,300. Her personal property taxed in 1905 
included one horse or mule, two cattle, two vehicles, a sewing machine, 
farming implements valued at $10, a weapon or weapons worth $5,°! and 
$30 worth of furniture. Mrs. Amold sold the 174 acres to John M. Plaskett 
on May 10, 1913.° 

In June 1880 Robert Bell was renting a farm near the Blackburns. A]- 
though he did not own an ox or a horse or a mule, he planted 6 acres of 
Indian corn (yield of 75 bushels) and 1/2 acre of Irish potatoes (yield of 30 
bushels). The Bell family also owned one swine and a dozen chickens. The 
chickens laid 60 dozen eggs in 1879. The twenty-nine-year-old farmer’s 
mother was born in Maryland and his father in England.® 

Robert’s wife Janney E. Bell acquired 1 acre for $100 from Albert K. 
Owen in October 1890.% This property fronted on Belvoir Bay, running 
“with the Bay_shore about thirteen poles’”®’ or approximately 215 feet. 
Janney, who was the daughter of David E. and Alcinda C. Blackburn, pur- 
chased an adjoining acre on December 10, 1891.® In 1900 she paid taxes 
on the acreage valued at $50 and a building(s) valued at $150.° Janney 
willed these 2 acres to her brother Lafayette, with the transfer of property 
taking place after her death in 1923. The transcript of her March 1920 hand- 
written will reads: 


All in Surances Policyes made out and payable to my youngest Brother 
Lafayette. E. Blackburn at my death. Everything house 2 acres of land 
house hold effect every thing in my posesion [sic] at that time will go 
to him also my chapter money goes towards my funeral expenses” 


In the 1900 Federal Census their occupations are listed as that of carpenter 
(his) and farmer (hers). Mary, their twenty-five-year-old daughter, was liv- 
ing at home. Robert died in 1909.” Both Janney and Mary are shown as 
members of Shiloh Baptist Church from 1911 to 1913.” 

In 1870 farm hand Nelson Berry and wife Martha were living in the 
Gunston neighborhood.” Nelson was forty-six years old when the 1880 
Federal Census was taken. His household, enumerated between the white 
families of Richard Trice and Robert Wiley, was made up of his forty-year- 
old wife Martha and ten-year-old daughter Mary. In 1900 the couple was 
renting a house from either John Webb or Charles Crown.” Martha, born in 
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1840 to Morris Lewis and Easter Lewis in Madison County, Virginia, died 
of rheumatism in 1915. Her passing was noted in the Fairfax Herald: “Mrs. 
Martha Berry, a much thought of and respectable colored woman, died 
Saturday evening, March 13th, at the age of 75.”” A member of Shiloh 
Baptist, the widowed Martha was buried in the church’s cemetery.’ 

David E. Blackburn was a free black man descended from two of George 
and Martha Washington’s slaves.” Before the Civil War, his brothers Elijah 
and Richard were the first blacks to buy property in the Gunston neighbor- 
hood. In the 1880 Federal Census, fifty-year-old David lists his occupation 
as that of farmer and his forty-six-year-old wife Alcinda’s occupation as 
housekeeper.”* Their two youngest children, son Lafaett and daughter 
Umatilla, were five and two years old. Older sons W. Harison and James 
listed their occupations as boat hands.” The family was paying to rent 4 
improved acres near the Bells in 1880. Forty bushels of Indian corn were 
raised on 2 acres. Their 20 chickens produced 120 dozen eggs in 1879.%° 

David and Alcinda’s oldest son W. Harison Blackburn married Catherine 
Fisher on June 18, 1879. The twenty-three-year-old sailor and his twenty- 
one-year-old bride were wed at Gunston by the Reverend A. Edmonson.®' 
The 1900 Federal Census records a more specific occupation for W.H. as a 
deck hand on a steamer. 

David’s widow Alcinda and son James paid $29 to John W. and Addie 
M. Dawson for | acre “...at the intersection of the Masons Neck Road, and 
the [Old] Colchester Road, near Lewis Chapel...” on June 9, 1884. In the 
1900 Federal Census, Alcinda lists her occupation as that of farmer. On 
August 6, 1892, James Blackburn purchased an adjoining 10 acres from 
Emily R. Nevitt and W. Cox Nevitt for $100.% This property ran along 
Colchester Road. In 1895 James was assessed taxes on these 10 acres val- 
ued at $100 and $50 worth of building(s).* By 1910, he and his wife had 
been married seventeen years. Their eight children were all born in Vir- 
ginia. James was working as a seine fisherman and son Richard, age six- 
teen, was a farm hand.® The January-June 1911 membership record shows 
regular attendance of Shiloh Baptist by Alcinda, Catherine, James, and 
Kathleen Blackburn.® Alcinda died of tuberculosis on December 21, 1914, 
at age eighty-one. Born in Prince William County, as was her mother 
Susanna, her father was German immigrant John Henry Smith. Her occu- 
pation was listed as midwfie.®’ Alcinda’s passing was noted in the Fairfax 
Herald by local correspondent J.R. Daniels: 


The community has been saddened by the death of one of our well 
loved and most highly respected colored members. Mrs. Alcinda 
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Blackburn, who has lived in this locality for many years and has been 
well and favorably known by all the elders in the county during her 
long life, filled with kindness and faithful service to all in sickness, 
passed away and was buried the day before Christmas.® 


David and Alcinda’s son LaFayette E. Blackburn was listed as a regis- 
ter voter in 1902.” He married twenty-one-year-old Sophronia Grooms on 
June 27, 1904. Reverend S.M. Johnson of Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) 
performed the ceremony. The thirty-four-year-old groom listed his occupa- 
tion as that of fisherman.” LaFayette inherited the 1-acre corner lot in 1919 
and sold this property to Norman B. Shepherd and Linnon M. Shepherd on 
July 18, 1934.%! 

Although the Bushrods did not own any property in the Gunston neigh- 
borhood until 1935, the family had been living in the Lorton area since the 
time of the Civil War. John Thomas Bushrod was a sexton at Pohick Church”? 
and owned | acre nearby.” His son Westley and wife Annie were the par- 
ents of John Bushrod.™ John married Sarah (Sallie) Williams at Shiloh 
Baptist Church (Gunston) on June 20, 1895. In 1896 they owned one 
cow, two hogs, one dog, a wheeled vehicle, and $20 worth of furniture.°° 
Their household was enumerated in the 1900 Federal Census in the general 
area of Uriah Williams’ property. In the Personal Property Tax Book, 1909 
their place of residence was listed as “High Point Masons Neck,” and by 
1910 the Bushrods were renting a house near Shiloh Baptist Church 
(Gunston).*’ The Bushrods’ oldest child, Viola, born in 1896, was baptized 
and became a member of Shiloh Baptist Church in 1911. Their youngest 
son, Carter, was born in 1912. He died of acute bronchitis at four months 
and was prepared for burial in the Shiloh Baptist Church Cemetery by neigh- 
bor Sylvester Hammond.” John is shown as a member of Shiloh Baptist 
(Gunston) from November 1912 to November 1913;! Sallie was a mem- 
ber of Shiloh Baptist on Duke Street in Alexandria.’ 

Peggy Cabbell paid $75 to acquire 6 acres from S. Prescott Wright and 
his wife Louise on January 20, 1894. In the property deed, Peggy is de- 
scribed as unmarried and of Washington, District of Columbia.'° She is 
listed in the land tax books beginning in 1895. Her land was valued at $60 
and no buildings were assessed.’ By the next tax year, a building appears 
in the tax records, with an assessment value of $50. In 1902 her land is 
valued at $150 and the building at $60.'° By 1905 Peggie had married A.V. 
Brown and was living in Lynchburg, Virginia. She sold her 6 acres to Wil- 
liam Jones for $320 in May 1905.' 

William Spencer Freeman lived in Gunston Hall as a child. His 
father worked for William Merrill and William Dawson cutting timber 
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The south side of Spencer and Mary Freeman’s house. When this photograph was taken 
by Paula Elsey on April 18, 1996, forsythia and bridal wreath bushes were blooming in 
the east side of the yard. 


on the plantation.’ When the 1880 Federal Census was taken, nineteen- 
year-old Spencer was living with his sixty-year-old mother Nancy Freeman. 
Although she is listed as “wife,” no husband is included in the household. Her 
occupation was listed as housekeeper.'® In the agricultural census for the same 
year, Spencer was shown as paying rent for 40 improved acres. The young 
farmer owned a horse, two milch cows, three other cattle, two working oxen, 
two swine, and a dozen chickens. The chickens were credited with having laid 
60 dozen eggs. Milk from the cows was processed into 75 pounds of butter.’ 
In the 1900 Federal Census, he listed his father’s birthplace as North Carolina 
and his mother’s birthplace as Virginia. He was a registered voter in 1902."° 
Spencer purchased 6.5 acres from Anna W. Frye and James H. Frye for $500 
on January 14, 1907.'!' He bought an adjoining 1/2 acre for $50 in August 
1907. This 1/2 acre was a portion of the original 1-acre Shiloh Baptist Church 
lot purchased in 1878.'? The Freeman’s house was next door to the second 
Shiloh Baptist Church building.'"? Spencer (a trustee of the “Willing Work- 
ers”), wife Mary, and son Adrian were members of the church. Mary’s maiden 
name was Washington and she was a former school teacher from Alexan- 
dria.!'4 Louis Hertle hired the couple in 1913 to work on the restoration of the 
Gunston Hall property. He recalled the following in the mid-1930s: 
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Thad engaged a colored man & his wife William Freeman re-commended 
by Mr. & Mrs. Kester. Freeman to run the farm & out of doors & 
plantation & Mary his wife for cook & house-hold. 


My orders to Freeman were to hire any unemployed colored men he 
could find and approve of, for plantation clearing, with the proviso 
that if upon my return I found he was paying more than my neighbors, 
or, if he hired any one under employment, his job was ended. 


We succeeded in getting together about a dozen dependable trustwor- 
thy men—living about here, mostly in houses of their own and mem- 
bers of Shiloh Baptist Church." 


Spencer died in 1932 and Mary died in 1942."'® On October 6, 1945, 
Spencer’s heirs sold this property to Thurman McKinley Bushrod (John 
and Sallie’s oldest son) and his wife Alma Walker Bushrod.!!” 

George and wife Rosa (Rosetta Martin) Gant were born in Charles 
County, Maryland. They appear to have moved to Fairfax County in 1868 
or 1869.""* After coming across the Potomac River to Mason Neck, George 
worked on the Chapman Farm near Hallowing Point.'!? The Gant house- 
hold was enumerated next to that of the Chapmans in the 1870 Federal 
Census. George’s occupation was listed as farm hand. Twenty-five-year- 
old Rose was keeping house for their growing family of four young sons, 
all born in Maryland. George was one of the “Willing Workers” trustees 
who signed the 1900 church property deed. In that same year, he listed his 
occupation as farmer and was renting a farm two households away from 
George Hammond." He was a registered voter in 1902.2! Gladys Cook 
Bushrod’s mother Bertha was a daughter of George and Rose Gant. Their 
youngest child, she was born in Fairfax County. On August 12, 1885, she 
was baptized Mary Bertha Rosa Gantt by Father Sam A. Wallis of Pohick 
Church at the residence of Thomas F. Chapman. T.F. and Virginia Chapman, 
and Rosa Gantt witnessed her baptism.'”? Bertha attended Gunston Col- 
ored School and married George Cook of Burke. She, her mother Rose, 
and her uncle Fransco Gant were members of Shiloh Baptist Church 
(Gunston).!73 

A March 1915 Fairfax Herald article notes, “Mrs. Bertha Cook, daugh- 
ter of the nurse (Mrs. Rosa Gant) is very ill.”!2* She died from tuberculosis 
in March 1916,'” and the Cooks’ two young daughters, Laura and Gladys, 
would be raised by Gant relatives on the 14.95 acres George Gant pur- 
chased from George W. Haislip on June 15, 1904.'?6 On this level piece of 
property, the Gants first built a log house with a lean-to kitchen on the 
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south end. The building’s front faced east, perpendicular to Gunston (or 
Neck) Road. Later they added a woodframe section onto the north end. The 
house was encircled by a driveway and situated between two springs. The 
freely flowing spring to the west was used for drinking water. The more 
sluggish one to the east was used for washing.!*’ There was a barn behind 
the kitchen end of the house, beyond a Damson plum tree. A porch ran the 
length of the east and north sides.'% The house burned to the ground in the 
mid-1940s and was not rebuilt.!?? Gladys Cook Bushrod and her husband 
Courtney Bushrod bought 2 acres of her Gant grandparents’ property and 
built a home on it in the early 1930s.'*° Their daughter Shirley and her 
husband Jerry Giles have also resided on a portion of the Gant’s acreage 
since the 1980s. 

Archie Gillam, the other original trustee for the 1878 church lot, did 
not own any residential property in the “Willing Workers” neighborhood. 
Formally listed as Archibald in the 1870 Federal Census, the forty-year-old 
farm hand and his thirty-one-year-old wife Ellen listed Virginia as place of 
birth. In 1880 the couple and their five children were occupying 9 im- 
proved acres in return for giving the landowner a rent of one-third share of 
the agricultural products. Their livestock consisted of one milch cow, one 
calf, and one swine. Two chickens laid 12 dozen eggs in 1879."3! 

George Hammond was born in North Carolina.'** He and his wife Sa- 
rah were thirty and twenty-five years old when the 1880 Federal Census 
was taken. George was working as a farm laborer, and Sarah was keeping 
house and caring for their four young sons.'** They were taxed for owning 
one cow and $15 worth of furniture in 1880.'°* George purchased 10 acres 
from Laura L. Freeman for $165 on September 26, 1895.!%° He was a reg- 
istered voter in 1902.'°° In 1905 the Hammonds paid taxes on two horses or 
mules, one cow, one hog, a vehicle, a sewing machine, and $30 worth of 
furniture.'*’ George and Sarah’s granddaughter, Ella Hammond Collier, sold 
this property to Thomas W. Newton in October 1960.'** It now is within the 
boundaries of Mason Neck National Wildlife Refuge.’ 

William Jackson paid $200 to acquire 10 acres from Edward Daniels 
and his wife Julia R. Daniels on November 8, 1905.'*° In 1908 the Jacksons 
paid tax on $30 worth of furniture.’*' In addition to the furniture, in 1910 
they owned one horse or mule, one cow, two vehicles valued at $25, and a 
sewing machine.'” Sixty-five-year-old William was working as a farm hand. 
He and his wife Mahale, age fifty-six, had been married for four years.’ 
The couple worked at Overlook Farm.'“ 
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Amanda Johnson was the first colored resident to purchase property 
near Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston). Edward Daniels sold the fifty-year- 
old Amanda 1 acre on August 3, 1887.'4 Three years later, her husband 
Charles was one of the “Willing Workers” trustees to sign the second Shiloh 
deed. In the 1870 Federal Census his occupation was shown as house carpen- 
ter, and both of them were listed as having been born in Maryland. The 
1880 Federal Census records Charles’ occupation as a house carpenter and 
Amanda’s occupation as housekeeper. Their daughter Ophelia was five, 
son Rufus was three, and baby Noble was eight months old. Twenty-five 
years later, Noble wed Malinda Wood in the Pohick Church Rectory, and 
Bishop Everard Meade was the celebrant. Malinda’s parents were Isaac 
and Laura Wood.'* 

In 1905, the Johnson household was taxed for owning one horse or 
mule, a vehicle, a sewing machine, and $50 worth of furniture. They paid 
50 cents tax for their dog.'*” Charles purchased an additional 1 acre from 
neighbors Mary and Henry Mack on December 31, 1901, paying $30. He 
was a registered voter in 1902—1903.!8 By 1910, John and Sallie Bushrod 
were renting the Johnson’s house.'”” 

William Jones was married to Archie Gillam’s daughter Charlotte.'*° 
He was born in March 1853, and she was born in December 1859. She 
gave birth to fourteen children, nine of whom were alive in 1900 when the 
census was taken. Their six youngest still living at home — Amanda, Alice, 
Hesther, Luther, Walter, and Edith — ranged in age from fourteen to three 
years old. Both parents and all of the children were born in Virginia.'*! 
William paid $320 to purchase Peggie Cabbell Brown’s 6 acres in May 
1905. For that same year, the Jones household paid personal property taxes 
on a sewing machine, $20 worth of furniture, and one dog.!? 

By 1907, William was married to his second wife, Sarah Hammond. 
Their household members included Sarah’s sons Sylvester and Ashby 
Hammond, her widowed mother Martha Berry, and two of William’s sons.!*? 
In 1909, they were taxed for owning one horse, one cow, one hog, a 
vehicle, a sewing machine, and $30 worth of furniture.'*“* The Jones’ house 
was destroyed by a fire.'* Sarah was recorded as a member of Shiloh 
Baptist (Gunston) during 1911-1912; William was recorded as a member 
1911-1913.!°° Sarah and the other heirs sold the 6 acres to Aubrey and Eva 
Sheperd in May 1924.15° 

Charles Kye bought two parcels of land along Gunston Road. On Au- 
gust 28, 1905, he purchased 7.83 acres from Tyson Janney.'*’ In 1906 the 
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county valued the land at $64 and the building(s) on it at $210.'5* The Kye 
household paid taxes on two horses valued at $100, a vehicle, and $20 
worth of furniture in 1908.' Charles was listed as a member of Shiloh 
Baptist from November 1912 through November 1913.’ He bought 10 
acres from John M. Plaskett on June 26, 1917.'®! 

James Mack was a twenty-five-year-old farm laborer in 1880.'® His 
housekeeper wife Louisa, born July 10, 1857, was the daughter of Henry 
Williams and Hannah Grayson.'® Bishop Meade performed the marriage 
of their son William J. Mack to Bettie Mundle in December 1906.'* The 
Virginia-born Louisa, a member of Shiloh Baptist, died of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis in 1912 and was buried in her church’s cemetery.'!® 

J.P. Mack, who went by the name “Pad Mack,” was a trustee for the 
“Willing Workers” purchase of the second Shiloh Baptist Church (Gunston) 
in 1900. That same year, the Maryland native was working as a public 
works laborer. His thirty-five-year-old Virginia-born wife Lucretia listed 
her occupation as washwoman and noted that she had been unemployed 
for six months. They were renting a house in the neighborhood. Seven of 
their eight surviving children (out of the eleven she had given birth to) 
were living at home: William, Edward, Susan, Martha, Jane, Adalade, and 
Josephine. They ranged in age from twenty to three years old and had all 
been born in Virginia.’ 

Listed as a widow, Lucretia Mack paid the Allens $36 for 2 acres on 
May 17, 1902.!°’ Gladys Cook Bushrod recalls that, as children, they called 
the spring running on the northeast edge of the Mack property “Cold Spring” 
because it ran cold year round and that “Mrs. Mack kept her house spot- 
less.”’® Lucretia’s 1-and-1/2 story house measured 21.3 feet long by 16.3 
feet wide, with the footprint of a porch running the length of the front. An 
oil-burning stove, vented out through a red brick chimney, divided the 
kitchen from the dining room. The remaining portion of the bottom story 
was a living room. The two upper story bedrooms were reached by a stair- 
way located in the southwest corner of the living room.'© Based on the tax 
assessments in the Land Books for 1906 and 1907, Lucretia’s house ap- 
pears to have been built in 1907 and was valued at $100.'” Her heirs sold 
this property to Emest Mack Dennis, Sr., and his wife Janie Coffer Dennis 
in 1951.!7! Perry Dennis, a grandson of Ernest and Jane, will be building a 
new home there in 1997. 
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Lucretia Mack’s house. Photograph taken of the west (front door) side by Paula Elsey on 
April 18, 1996. 


Mary and William Henry Mack paid $130 for a 4.63 acre property 
purchased from Edward R. Daniels on October 19, 1899.'” They sold 
1 acre of this property to Charles Johnson two years later.'” In 1902 Henry 
was a registered voter in the Accotink Precinct.'* The Macks had twelve 
children: Mary M., Lee, Richard, Gertrude M., Ida, Minnie, Clarence, John 
H.W., Charles, Helen, Sadie, and Lila.'™ Their daughter Ida was wed to 
John Mundle in the Pohick Church Rectory by Bishop Everard Meade on 
December 31, 1904.'° For 1905 the Macks were assessed taxes on one 
cow, a sewing machine, $30 worth of furniture, and one dog.'”” Mary Mack 
died in 1928 and Henry died in 1943. Their only surviving children were 
Mary (who married Ashley Hammond), Gertrude (who married Elias R. 
Kye), and Helen (who married Charles H. Kye, Sr.). Heir Bernard Kye was 
made trustee of this property in 1985.!78 James J. Adkins and Judy C. Adkins 
purchased the acreage in 1986.'” 

Thirty-three-year-old William Palmer was working as a farm laborer 
in 1900. He and his thirty-one-year-old wife Emma, both born in Virginia, 
were renting a house for their family in the Gunston neighborhood that 
year. Their five daughters—Clara, Cora, Mary J., Lillie, and Annie—ranged 
in age from eleven years to one year old. William’s mother, Mary Palmer, 
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was also a member of the household.'*® They purchased 2 acres from 
Aurelius Allen on February 22, 1905.'*! For that same year, the Palmer 
household was assessed personal property tax on two hogs, a sewing ma- 
chine, $30 worth of furniture, and one dog. For 1908 the Palmer household’s 
possessions included a sewing machine, a musical instrument valued at 
$10, and $20 worth of furniture.'*? Two years later they were living in a 
rented house in the neighborhood. William was working as a laborer in a 
saw mill.’ The Palmers sold their property to Edward Mack for $50 in 
JOT 

Robert Tate lived along the section of Neck Road below the Gunston 
Hall driveway referred to as Log Town Hill. Johnny Bushrod told me about 
“old man Tate” chopping down a bunch of trees and piling up the logs, 
saying he was going to use them to build a house but never did.'® David 
Jones performed the marriage of Robert to Sarah Mack on January 18, 
1877. The twenty-two-year-old farmer was born in Westmoreland County 
to Tascoe and Nancy Tait. The bride’s place of birth is listed as Maryland, 
and her parents were W. and Susan Mack.'®* For the year 1905, the Tates 
paid taxes on one horse or mule, $20 worth of furniture, a boat valued at 
$20,'®’ and one dog.'®8 Sarah is shown as a member of Shiloh Baptist Church 
(Gunston) from July 1911 through October 1912.'*° 

George Cash Williams, a free black man, is shown as living in the 
Gunston neighborhood in the 1850 Federal Census. For $100, he purchased 
57-1/2 acres from William R. and Margaret A. Selecman on August 12, 
1851.'°° According to the 7860 Directory of Fairfax County Residents, 
George owned one horse, one milch cow, four swine, and $15 worth of 
farm implements/machinery. He listed the following as agricultural prod- 
ucts: 15 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of Indian corn, and 15 bushels of 
oats.'?' Ten years later he appears as George Williams, a farm hand residing 
near Edward Daniels, with a $760 farm value and a $100 personal estate 
value.!*? The 1880 Federal Census enumerated the household of sixty-year- 
old George Cash and fifty-six-year-old William Williams between the white 
family of Isiah Harley and the Freemans. Both men were single and listed 
their occupations as farmers. For each of the years 1895 and 1896, he paid 
$280 taxes on 56 acres. No buildings were listed in these tax assessments.'” 
After George died, his farm was divided between two relatives. His sister 
Lettie Seals received two-thirds interest in this property. George’s nephew 
Edward Richardson (son of his deceased sister Celia Williams) received 
one-third interest. Edward’s one-third interest had been used to secure a 
debt and had passed through several people. The Beach family purchased 
the 57-1/2 acres in 1907, paying $435.'4 
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Southeast side of Lewis Williams’ house. The pickets in the fence in the right foreground 
were hand-cut by Thurman Bushrod." Photograph by Paula Elsey on April 18, 1996. 


Sixteen-year-old Lewis Williams was living on the farm of, and work- 
ing as a farm hand for, George Simms in 1870. For $60 he purchased 
5 acres directly on Gunston Road from Charles E. Crown on June 14, 
1894.'° Lewis, who was born in the District of Columbia, listed his occu- 
pation as farmer in the 1900 Federal Census. His wife Silvie, born in Vir- 
ginia in 1862, was at home raising their four daughters and one son.'* In 
1902 Lewis was registered to vote in the Accotink Precinct.!” The Will- 
iams’ household was assessed tax on one horse or mule and $30 worth of 
furniture in 1905.'°8 Lewis worked for Judge Norton.'” His heirs sold the 
5 acres to Thurman Bushrod in 1935.7 

In 1870 Uriah Williams was seventeen years old and single. He was 
living on Richard Disney’s farm and working as a farm hand.” By June 
1880 Uriah and his twenty-four-year-old wife Malinda” were paying rent 
for 15 improved acres. They owned one horse, one swine, and one dozen 
chickens. The family planted 3 acres in Indian corn (yielded 30 bushels), 
2 acres in oats (yielded 20 bushels), and 5 acres in wheat (yielded 40 bush- 
els).2 In May 1893 Uriah purchased 5 acres from Aurelius Allen for $40.” 
He bought an adjacent 5 acres in June 1894, paying Charles Crown $60.7” 
The 1905 personal property assessment taxed Uriah’s household for $30 
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worth of furniture.” On February 1, 1962, his heirs sold the 10 acres to 
John and Vivian Logan.” 

By World War II, many of the original families of the “Willing Work- 
ers” neighborhood had moved elsewhere, but the ties to the community 
remain strong today. On June 29, 1996, nearly 125 descendants of Bushrod, 
Gant, Kye, and Williams families—now joined by marriages—gathered 
for a Bushrod family reunion at the Gant property on Gunston Road.” 
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John Summers of Alexandria, Virginia, 
and his Descendants 


by 
Susan Greene Leigh and Martin Levering Green 


The genealogy of the Summers family of Fairfax County is 
not complete, but it does include all the information that we had 
at the time of this writing. Any additions or corrections will be 
gratefully received by the authors. Our appreciation goes to the 
late Constance Ring for her help and support but, most of all, 
for her persistence in encouraging us to get this done. We are 
also grateful to Lucille Harney, a genealogist and DAR friend. 
It is her years of research following the trail of her Summers 
line that formed the basis for this work. 

—S.G.L. 


The life of this Virginian spanned more than a century and witnessed 
the critical events which led to the founding of our nation. Sarah Summers 
Clark, his great-great-great-granddaughter, in her memoir, “Then We Came 
to California,” tells us that a John Summers emigrated from England to 
Scotland in the early seventeenth century, where he married a Miss Hervey 
of Elsinore.! The name Hervey has been used in our family in almost every 
generation. The last known person in our family to carry the name was our 
cousin, Jane Hervey Fox McMahon. 

The first John Summers in Virginia, believed to be the immigrant, came 
to Virginia about 1660. He served as a drummer footman in the Colonial 
Militia during Bacon’s Rebellion, and as a drummer in the Middlesex 
County, Virginia militia in 1687.2 He apparently married three times, first 
to Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of Will Thompson and Eleanor Montague, 
and granddaughter of Peter Montague who came to Virginia in 1621. In 
John’s will, recorded in Middlesex County, dated March 1, 1702, he men- 
tions four children: Catherine, Elizabeth, William and John and a “son-in- 
law” (stepson??), Francis.* Elizabeth died ca. 1694 and he married Ann 
Minns, widow of Thomas Minns. Though Francis was baptized as a son of 
John and Elizabeth Summers on June 14, 1702 at Christ Church, Middlesex, 
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he was probably the son of John’s third wife, Elizabeth, possibly the daughter 
of Ann and Thomas Minns, and widow of John Thomas.> 

John’s son, John, was baptized at Christ Church, Middlesex, on No- 
vember 14, 1686.° Some years after his father’s death, John came to the 
area of present-day Alexandria. He often referred to the fact that his cabin 
was the first building ever erected on the site of the town.’ 

According to the will of John West dated November 16, 1716, John 
Summers was a tenant on his land.® West forgives a debt to Robert Blake 
and his sons, John and Charles Blake, who were also tenants on his land. 
West was a bigger landowner and a well-known surveyor. John Summers 
also worked as a surveyor, probably with West. In his later years he often 
testified in land disputes. In a deposition dated October 21, 1785, John 
stated that he came to West’s land in 1715 and the following winter he 
married the widow of Henry Lucas, possibly the Seith Lucas mentioned in 
West’s will.’ In 1723, John leased from Thomas Harrison 100 acres on 
Turkey Cock Branch for the term of the longest life of himself, his wife 
Seth, and their son John.'° Several early DAR papers list his wife as Eliza- 
beth Blake. Elizabeth may possibly be the proper name for Seith. It is ap- 
parent, however, that when she married John Summers her name was Lucas, 
possibly née Blake. 

Though John Summers is alleged to have stated that “land was too 
plentiful to buy it,” in 1739 he and George Harrison patented 846 acres on 
Holmes Run." In 1748 the land was divided between them, each receiving 
423 acres.'* Later he did provide a large tract of land for each of his sons 
containing from four to six hundred acres.!? 

In his 1785 deposition, John states that he and his wife moved four 
miles west of Alexandria above the Trough Hill and established a homeplace. 
There he built a house of logs, weather boarded and plastered. Southwest 
of the house was a family burying ground, part of which remains today." It 
is located at Beauregard Street and Barnum Lane in Lincolnia. No stone 
marks the grave of Seith Summers; in fact, only three Summers’ graves 
remain: John; his son, Francis; and Francis’ wife, Jane.'> Several of John’s 
other children and their spouses may have been buried there but the mark- 
ers have long since disappeared. Upon his death, he deeded the homesite to 
his son, Francis, and the homeplace was later sold to Dr. Elisha Dick, George 
Washington’s physician. The property was supposedly used for a hospital 
and brigade headquarters by Federal troops during the Civil War, with much 
damage to the graveyard and house. In 1980, the Summers’ graves were 
marked by the Thomas Lee Chapter DAR. Since 1988 they have been 
under the care of the Fairfax County Park Authority. 
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John and his wife had ten children—five sons: John, George, William, 
Thomas and Francis. They also had five daughters: Mrs. Hurst, Mrs. Pratt, 
Mrs. Deskins, Mrs. Leister and Mrs. Ballenger. We descend from Francis 
both through his son, and his daughter Susannah. Francis was a constable 
in the early 1770s and an Overseer for the Poor in Alexandria during the 
Revolutionary War period.’” 

William was the Alexandria town Sergeant 1794-1797 and a Collector 
1796-17897.'* Late in life, between 1785 and 1796, he married Isabella 
Shaw Elton, widow of John Elton, and daughter of William Shaw,!? who 
gave her several lots in the town. William and Isabella built a ten-room 
house at 312 Queen Street in 1798.9 William Summers mentions in his 
will and papers a stepdaughter Jane, a daughter Eleanor, and sons, Hervey 
and John.?! 

Susannah married Thomas Millan, a widower, before 1800.22 The 
Millan property near Fairfax Court House was on what is now the Fairfax 
County Fire Training Center and the Waste Collection Center on West Ox 
Road. William’s son, Hervey, and Susannah’s daughter Jane, first cousins, 
married May 28, 1818”? and had two children: William Thomas, who mar- 
ried Marianna Johnson, and Jane Hervey, who married John Fox. Sarah 
Summers Clark, referred to earlier, was the daughter of Jane and Hervey’s 
son, William Thomas Summers. We descend from Jane Hervey Summers 
and John Fox. 

As the culture of tobacco began to spread to the upper quarter of the 
Virginia colony, John became a builder of tobacco houses. Hunting contin- 
ued to be a favorite employment, and in his later years he took pleasure in 
regaling his friends with stories connected with his early life. In later years 
he was often engaged by locaters and settlers in pointing out the best pieces 
of vacant land and in taking them through the forest with which he was 
familiar. He was also called on to settle land disputes. 

In 1744, John Summers is recorded among the freeholders of the county 
as voting for Major Lawrence Washington and Colonel Colville for the 
House of Burgesses. On July 16, 1765, he and his five sons voted for George 
Washington and John West for the same office and again in the general 
election of 1768.4 He was too far advanced in life to take part in the Revo- 
lutionary War, but many of his descendants were in the army, some as of- 
ficers and others in the ranks. 

Judge Lewis Summers, John’s great-grandson, in his journal, describes 
his ancestor.» 


He was a man of very robust constitution, broad in the chest and pow- 
erful in limb. He retained his faculties in a remarkable degree to the 
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time of his death and was appealed to on all questions of owners or 
boundaries of the early surveys. In the last ten years of his life he was 
accustomed to walk six or eight miles a day attended by his grandson. 
About one year before his death a severe fall disabled him and he was 
thereafter confined to his bed where the recital of the liturgy and the 
prayers of the church occupied his time when alone. He had been for 
some time patiently awaiting the summons and his last moments were 
calm and unclouded. On the evening of his death he supped as usual 
and was heard singing a psalm of the church and repeating evening 
prayers. A few minutes afterward it was discovered that his spirit had 
taken its flight to the bosom of his God. 


John Summers died at his home, Summer Grove, in 1790 in his 104th 
year. No probate was entered in Fairfax County records, but the Alexandria 
Gazette* published an obituary, unfortunately with some faulty informa- 
tion, which states: 


Died—Mr. JOHN SUMMERS, in the 103rd year of his age. He was 
born within thirty miles of this place, in the state of Maryland and 
settled in the year 1715 in this county, where he has resided ever since. 
He has left children, grandchildren, great grandchildren and great great 
grandchildren, to the number of near four hundred. 


A remarkable person in his day—John Summers. 


(Authors’ note: We were hesitant to use Judge Summers’ journal because 
we believe it contains incorrect information. Many genealogists have re- 
searched Maryland records and have found no evidence that John Sum- 
mers was either born in Maryland or lived there, and it seems clear he is the 
John Summers born in Middlesex County, Virginia. This is our conclusion 
but we felt it only fair to present to you all available documentation and let 
you deduce your own conclusions. Any additions, corrections, or corre- 
spondence may be sent to Susan G. Leigh, 12017 Johns Place, Fairfax, VA 
22033.) 


Notes 


' Sarah Summers Clark; Then We Came to California; edited by Ralph LeRoy 
Milliken; 1938; reprinted in the Yearbook of the Historical Society of Fairfax 
County, VA, Volume 8, pg. 1, 1962-1963. 

* Crozier, William Armstrong, Virginia Colonial Militia, 1651-1776; Genealogical 
Publishing Company, Baltimore, MD; 1965; pg. 99. 
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1 


JOHN SUMMERS, d. btwn 8 Jan 1702/3 & 10 Feb 1702/3, Middlesex 
Co., VA; drummer in Virginia Colonial Militia;!?° 
MAR: 
(1) 10 Jan 1675, Elizabeth Thompson (daughter of Will Thompson 
& Eleanor (Ellen) Montague). She was dead by Nov 1694;*5 
(2) Ann Minns (widow of Thomas Minns) by 7 Nov 1694;° 
(3) Elizabeth___ by 14 Jun 1702. After his death she married John 
Hickey in 1704; then Edward Pendergrast in 1711.7*° Elizabeth 
died 27 Jul 1717;*'° 
CH: 
i - Elizabeth Summers, bapt. 2 Jan 1680, died by Mar 1689;'! 
ii - John Summers, bapt. 8 Apr 1683, d. 1683;!2 
2 iii - John Summers, bapt. 14 Nov 1686, d. 4 Dec 1790;'3 

iv - Elizabeth Summers, bapt. 16 Mar 1689, d. 29 Oct 1722;'4 

v - Catherine Summers, b. ca 1691; 

vi - William Summers, b. ca 1693; (I believe this may be the William 
who died 1761 in Northumberland Co., VA; Will Book 5, pg. 
333),1° 

3 vii - Francis Summers, bapt. 14 June 1702, d. btwn 15 Oct 1793 & 7 
May 1796;**!718 


The Summers children were baptized in Christ Church, Middlesex County, 
Virginia. 


*Elizabeth, the third wife of John Summers of Middlesex County. Some 
Summers descendants say it is inferred in the court records of Middlesex 
County that Elizabeth was the daughter of Thomas and Ann Minns and 
the widow of John Thomas. I have found no fact to prove that. 


**Francis, listed as the seventh child of John Summers #1, was baptized at 
Christ Church, Middlesex Co., VA on 14 June 1702 and listed as the son 
of John and Elizabeth Summers. You will note that John Summers had 
two wives named Elizabeth and that Francis was the child of the second 
Elizabeth. It has always been assumed that Francis was John Summers’s 
son. However, in his will dated 8 January 1702/3 in Middlesex Co., VA 
Will Book 1674-1770, he names him as his son-in-law and not as ‘his 
son as are John and William. Genealogists and historians I have asked 
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for an opinion on this have told me most likely he was his stepson—of 
his third wife, Elizabeth, but not his by blood. I leave the proof and 
resolution of this problem to others as I have found no proof to resolve 
this matter. 


2 


JOHN SUMMERS, bapt. 14 Nov 1686, Middlesex Co., VA, d. 4 Dec 1790, 
Fairfax Co., VA. Had 400 descendants at the time of death. He is buried in 
the family graveyard on his homeplace known as “Summer Grove” near 
Alexandria, VA (now a Fairfax County Park);'? 
MAR: 
Winter of 1716/7, Mrs. Seith Lucas, widow of neighbor Henry 
Lucas. *” 
CH: 
4 i - John Summers, b. ca 1717-8, d. 1788;?! 
ii - George Summers; 
iii - William Summers, d. btwn 5S Sep and 22 Oct 1799, unmarried;?2 
6 iv - Elizabeth Summers, Mar. John Hurst, Jr.;24 
7 v - Daniel Summers, d. 1799; 
vi - Mrs. Deskins;” 
vii - Mrs. Pratt;?’ 
viii - Mrs. Leister;”8 
ix - Mrs. Ballenger;”’ 
8 x - Francis Summers, b. 2 Mar 1732, d. 14 Oct 1800;° 


vat 


*Most information to date has stated that he married Mrs. Blake, Widow 
Blake or Elizabeth Blake, and unfortunately this has been repeated and 
copied as a fact. However, in his own deposition he states that he married 
the widow of Henry Lucas. John Summers, Henry Lucas, Robert Blake 
and sons, John and Benjamin Blake, all were tenants of John West and 
mentioned in his will. John West made a bequest to a Seith Lucas in his 
will. In Stafford County Deed Book J, page 36, John Summers, his wife 
Seth, and son John leased land in 1722 from Thomas Harrison for three 
lives. The Prince William County Order Book 1754-55, 25 Mar 1754, 
has an Administration of John Farrow, deceased, granted to John Sum- 
mers and Elizabeth, his wife. I believe that she may have been Elizabeth 
Blake, the daughter of Robert Blake, who married first Henry Lucas and 
then upon his death, John Summers?! 
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3 


FRANCIS (Frank) SUMMERS, bapt. 14 June 1702, d. btwn 13 Oct 1793 

and 9 May 1796, Loudoun Co., VA;** 

MAR: 
ca 1742, Mrs. Sarah Hardage Lane, widow of William Lane who 
died in 1741;**6 

CH? 

9 i - Col. George Summers, b. 1743, d. 1801; 

10 ii - Elizabeth Summers,.b. 1745, d. 28 Oct 1824; 


*Two brothers, James & William Lane, moved from Westmoreland Co., 
VA in 1740 to Prince William Co., VA. They purchased adjoining land 
and married sisters, daughters of James and Elizabeth Hardage of 
Westmoreland Co. William Lane died in 1742 and his widow, Sarah, mar- 
ried Francis Summers. 


4 


JOHN SUMMERS, b. ca 1717, d. btwn 28 Jan & 18 Feb 1788, Fairfax Co., 
VA. His home was known as “Ravensworth”. In the census of 1782, he had 
5 slaves, 7 horses, 19 cattle, and 158 acres of land. He supported the Ameri- 
can Revolution.** 
MAR: 

(1) Susanna Adams, 17 Jan 1747, daughter of Gabriel Adams;*?**! 

(2) Mary Ferguson, widow of Joshua Ferguson; d. btwn 10 Aug 1805 

and 18 Aug 1809;*-8 
CH: by Ist wife 
11 i - Capt. Simon Summers, b. 23 Nov 1747, d. 2 Dec 1836, Alexan- 
dria, VA.; 

12 ii - John Summers, b. 31 Dec 1749, d. 7 Dec 1821, Fairfax Co., VA 
13. iti - Mary Summers, b. 1756, d. 1814; 
14 ~— iv - William Summers, b. 1758, d. 20 Sept 1840, Mason Co., KY 
15 v - Sarah Summers, b. 16 Mar 1761, d. 2 May 1836; 

and Stepchildren, mother - Mary Ferguson 

i - John Ferguson; 

ii - Ann (Nancy) Ferguson, Mar. Thomas Parmer; 

iii - Joshua Ferguson; 

iv - Judith Ferguson, Mar. Thomas Lewis; 
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v - Joseph Ferguson; 

vi - Mary Ferguson, Mar. John Turley; 
vii - Elizabeth Ferguson, Mar. Simon Summers; 
viii - William Ferguson; 

ix - James Sharpe Ferguson; 


5 


GEORGE SUMMERS, b. ca 1719/20, Alexandria, VA, sold his property in 
Fairfax Co., VA, ca 1813; 
MAR: 
Nancy S.___;” 
CH: 
16 i - Mary Summers, d. 19 May 1808;% 
17 ii - James Summers; 
18 iii - John Summers, b. 10 Feb 1767, d. 13 Aug 1835; 


6 


ELIZABETH SUMMERS, Fairfax Co., VA; 
MAR: 
John Hurst, Jr., d. ca 1789 (His 2nd wife was Sybil Moxley, daugh- 
ter of William Moxley); 
CH: 
19 i - James Hurst, b. 1744, d. 1829; 
ii - William Hurst; 
iii - Jane Hurst, Mar. Jeremiah Williams; 
20 iv - Susannah Hurst, Mar. John B. Finley; 
21 v - Elizabeth Hurst, Mar. George Thrift; 
22 ~=vi- Sarah Hurst, Mar. Edward Dulin; 
23 vii - Bathsheba Hurst, Mar. William Follin; 
viii - Ann Hurst, Mar. John Floyd; “4°? 


7 
DANIEL SUMMERS, d. 1799, Fairfax Co., VA; Home known as “Diffi- 
cult Hill”. Named in William Summers’ will in 179951523 


MAR: 
Rebecca : 
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CH: 
24 i - John Summers, b. 27 Aug 1759, d. 10 June 1815; 
25 ii - Lt. Col. George Summers b. 1763, d. 1 Sep 1838, Loudoun Co., 
VA; 
iii - William Summers, Berkley and Jefferson Cos., WVA; 
Mar. 1827, Susannah Williamson;**>> 
iv - Henry Summers, Loudoun Co., VA; 
26 v - Daniel Summers, d. 27 Jun 1872; 
vi - female Summers, Mar. ___ Jopinjay; 
vii - female Summers, Mar. ___ Ballinger; 
viii - Mary Summers, Mar.___-s McDougal. Alexandria Wills and Ad- 
ministration: Daniel McDougall estate administration, WB-2, 6 
July 1816, Admx. Mary McDougall; 
ix - female Summers, Mar.___ Holley; 


8 


FRANCIS SUMMERS, b. 2 Mar 1732, d. 14 Oct 1800, buried at “Summer 

Grove”, Fairfax Co., VA; Will written 10 Sept 1800, proved 15 Sept 1800, 

Fairfax County Will Book H, page 171. Listed as a Revolutionary Patriot— 

Overseer of the Poor. Taxed for self and father 1787. Lived and died at 

Summer Grove near Alexandria, VA;°°’ 

MAR: 
ca 1757, Mrs. Jane Watkins Charleton, b. 1735, d. 22 Aug 1814 
(widow of Andrew Charleton), buried at Summer Grove. Tombstone 
says: “In memory of Jane Summers wife of Francis Summers, Jr, 
who departed this life Aug 22, 1814 in the 79th year of her age, who 
left numerous family to regret her loss, her piety in life, and resigna- 
tion to death was all examples to all that knew her’’;*#5? 

CH: 

27 i - Col. George Summers, b. 5 Oct 1758, d. 1818; 

28 ii - John Summers, b. ca 1759, d. 1818, Alexandria, VA; 

29 iti - William Summers, d. btwn 7 Oct & Nov 1797, Alexandria, VA; 

30. ~—s iv - Francis Summers; 

31 v - Jane Summers; 

32 ~vi- Susannah Summers, b. 17 June 1772, d. 1 Nov 1808; 

33 vii - Samuel Summers, b. 1777; 

34 viit - Thomas Summers, b. ca 1780; 

and Stepdaughter, Ann Charleton. Mar. Jeremiah Spurling; 
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9 


COL. GEORGE SUMMERS, b. 1743, Loudoun County, VA, d. pre 19 Jan 
1802, Loudoun Co., VA. From the Virginia Gazette and Alexandria Adver- 
tiser—15 Sept. 1791, “George Summers of Loudoun County advises that 
his daughter Betty Summers has charged goods to him without his knowl- 
edge and his wife Susannah Summers has left him.” Fairfax County Will 
Book I, page 64, dated 19 January 1802: Thomas Ellzey made bond for 
Susannah Summers, Henry Summers and Solomon Summers for Susannah 
Summers as Admx. for George Summers, deceased. Two children, Francis 
and Ann, were under age. May have owned land in Mason County, KY as 
his will is in the Mason County Deed Book A, 24 Jan 1803. They were all 
in Christian County, KY in 1814. 
MAR: 
by 17 May 1772, Susannah Moore, d. after 1810, Christian Co., KY 
(daughter of Henry Moore); °-53-4 
CH: 
i - Sarah Summers, b. 1766; Mar. Thomas Coleman, resided in Chris- 
tian Co., KY;® 
ii - Elizabeth Summers, b. 1767; Mar. Joseph Kelley, resided in Chris- 
tian Co., KY; 
ili - Henry Summers, b. 5 Jan 1772, d. 30 Dec 1821, Mar. in Loudoun 
Co., VA, 19 Apr 1811 to Mary Fleming Wade, widow, b. 1775, d. 
1851 (may have a son, Joseph, who removed to Ohio);* 
35. iv - Marianne Summers, b. ca 1774/5, d. 1839; 
36 v - Archibald Summers, b. 22 Jun 1777, d. 19 Jan 1864;° 
vi - Fanny, b. 1779, Mar. 17 Nov 1807 to Edward Bradshaw;” 
37 vii - Solomon Summers, b. 1780;7!:7 
viii - Francis Summers, b. 1783, d. 22 Dec 1856, unmarried. 
Will filed in McCracken Co., KY. Resided also in Todd, Trigg 
and Christian Co., KY;” 
ix - Ann Summers, b. ca 1785. Mar. 28 Jun 1821 to James D. Rumsey, 
Christian Co., KY;”4 


10 
ELIZABETH SUMMERS, Loudoun Co., VA; b. 1745, d. 28 Oct 1824;75 
MAR: 
(1) On 9 May 1764, Richard Stephenson, Jr. Resided in Frederick 
Co., VA;”° 
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(2) Robert Beall;”’ 
CH: 
38 i - Sarah Stephenson, b. ca 1766, d. Nov 1826;” 
39 ii - Mary Stephenson, b. 4 Aug 1768, d. 31 Jul 1839;” 
40 iii - Effy Stephenson, b. 22 Mar 1770, d. 19 Nov 1851; 
iv - Betsy Stephenson, unmarried;*' 


11 


CAPT. SIMON SUMMERS, b. 23 Nov 1747. d. 2 Dec 1836, Alexandria, 
VA. Served 1776 to 1781 as Adjutant in 6th VA. Regt., Continental Line, 
Revolutionary War and received 690 acres of land in Nelson Co., KY. Pen- 
sion application #S-9705. Lived at “Sommerville.” Buried at Old Falls 
Church, Falls Church, VA. Surveyor;® 
MAR: 
Elizabeth W. Ferguson, b. 1762, d. 1831, daughter of Joshua and 
Mary Ferguson;* 
CH: 
41 i- Ann Summers, b. 1781, d. 22 Jan 1807;"4 
ii - Simon Summers, Jr., b. 1783. Went to Nelson Co., KY in 1810. 
Signed bond for Admx. of Estate of Jacob Gross on 17 Dec 1810 
in Wayne County, KY; 
42 iii - Mary (Polly) S. Summers, d. pre 1843;* 
iv - John Augustine Summers, b. 1795, Alexandria, VA, d. 28 Sep 
1828 - age 33, Fairfax Co., VA; 
43 v - Matilda Summers, b. 9 Nov 1795, d. 23 Oct 1840. Buried Falls 
Church Cemetery;**’ 
vi - Elizabeth Summers, b. 22 Jan 1801, d. 25 Oct 1848. Buried Falls 
Church Cemetery; 


12 


JOHN SUMMERS, b. 14 Dec 1749, d. 7 Dec 1821, Fairfax County, VA. 
1787 Census shows he had 4 slaves, 5 horses, 10 cattle, 150 acres of land. 
Sgt. in VA Infantry during Revolutionary War; 
MAR: 
ca 1776, Elizabeth Dulin, b. 20 Jan 1760, d. 15 Oct 1822, daughter 
of Edward Dulin and Sarah Hurst;® 
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CH: 
44 i - Sarah “Sally” Summers, b. 6 Jun 1777, d. 1858; 
45 ii - Thomas H. Summers, b. 8 Jan 1779, d. 1875, Fairfax Co., VA;9! 
46 iii - Elizabeth Summers, b. 12 Sep 1780, d. 1836; 
47 iv - Susannah Summers, b. 9 Jun 1782;94°5 
v - Edward Summers, b. 29 Oct 1783, d. 3 Apr 1833, Fauquier Co., 
VA;% 
48 vi - John A. Summers, b. 10 Oct 1785, d. 1816, Alexandria, VA; 
vii - George Simon Summers, b. 17 Jul 1787, died young; 
vili - Ann “Nancy” Summers, b. 17 Jun 1789, d. 1845. Mar. Richard 
Gill, d. 1845;99' 
49 ix - William Adams Summers, b. 9 Dec 1790, d. 27 Apr 1857, Chris- 
tian Co., KY;!0!10 
x - Samuel Summers, b. 23 Mar 1793, d. 1826. Mar. 21 August 1813, 
Sarah Dailey;'!% 
xi - Marianna “Polly” Summers, b. 25 Oct 1795, d. 1824, 
Mar. 1816, John Strother, b. 1791, d. 1851;!% 
xii - Penelope Summers, b. 28 Jan 1798. Mar. 1825, William Evans;'™ 
xiii - Lewis A. Summers, b. 1 Jan 1800, d. 1822. Moved to Gallia Co., 
Ohio;'!” 
xiv - Simon Summers, b. 30 Mar 1802, d. ca Oct. 1822;'% 
xv - Jane Summers, b. 2 Jun 1804;' 


13 


MARY SUMMERS, b. ca 1756 in Fairfax Co., VA, moved ca 1785 to 
Nelson Co., KY, d. 18 Nov 1814;1!° 
MAR: 
ca 1774, William Humphrey, b. ca 1755, d. btwn 12 Jan 1805 and 
July 1805, buried Poplar Flat Cemetery, Nelson Co., KY. He sup- 
ported the American Revolution;!!!!!2 
CH: 
i - George Humphrey, b. 1775, d. 30 Nov 1807. Mar. 29 Jan 1801, 
Elizabeth Kendrick; 
50 ii - Samuel Rufus Humphrey, b. 14 Apr 1776, d. 4 Apr 1834; 
51 iii - Sarah Humphrey, b. ca 1778, d. ca 1812; 
iv - John Humphrey, b. ca 1780, d. 17 Jan 1819. Mar. 10 Aug 1805, 
Sally Hobbs; 
v - William Humphrey, b. 1781, died young; 
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vi - Susannah Humphrey, b. ca 1783. Mar. 7 Nov 1833, Nathaniel 
Talbott; 
vii - Nancy Humphrey, b. ca 1785; 
viii - Mary Humphrey, b. ca 1787; 
ix - Elizabeth Humphrey, b. ca 1789. Mar. Nathan Hobbs; 
52. x -Simon Summers Humphrey, b. 23 Feb 1791, d. 5 May 1867;'!% 


Samuel and Simon are buried in Poplar Flat Cemetery. 
14 


WILLIAM SUMMERS, b. 1758 Fairfax Co., VA, d. 20 Sept 1840 and is 
buried on his land at Mill Creek, Mason Co., KY. Served in the Revolution 
in the VA Continental Line. Corporal, 1st Continental Artillery. Appointed 
Bombadier 20 Dec 1776. With Washington’s Army at Valley Forge from 
Dec 1777 to June 1778. William received 200 acres of land in Nelson County, 
KY for his service. He inherited 300 acres of land in Mason County, KY, 
on the Ohio River and Mill Creek, and he moved his family there in May 
1788. Frances died soon after reaching the fort;!!*"" 
MAR: 
(1)1 Jan 1777, Frances Lewis, b. 1756, daughter of Thomas 
Bongamon Lewis and Elizabeth Harris of Fairfax Co., VA; 
(2) 24 Nov 1789, Mary Havens, daughter of Thomas Havens.''® Both 
wives are buried beside William. (May have had two more wives) 
CH: (by Frances Lewis)!!” 
i - George Washington Lafayette Summers, b. 7 Nov 1777 in Fairfax 
Co., VA, d. Ohio. Mar. Aggie Heffling/Heffelin, 2 daughters;!!* 
53 1i - William Summers, Jr., b. 22 Nov 1779 in Fairfax Co., VA, d. 27 
Aug 1855, Fleming Co., KY;"! 
iii - James Summers, b. 7 Oct 1781, d. 28 Jun 1863 at the home of his 
brother, Michael. Buried in Fleming Co., KY. Unmarried;)” 
54 iv - Michael Summers, b. 15 Feb 1784 in Fairfax Co., VA, d. 15 Feb 
1859, Fleming Co., KY;!”! 
55 v - Lewis Summers, b. 5 Nov 1786, d. 2 March 1865, Mason Co., 
KY; 2 
(by Mary Havens) 
56 ~—-vi - Elizabeth Summers, b. 17 Jan. 1791; 
57 vii - Lydia Summers, b. 5 Oct 1792; 
viii - Ann Summers, b. 19 Oct 1796, Mar. Andrew Bowen; 
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ix - Elijah Summers, b. 19 Oct. 1796; 
Mar. (1) 28 Jan 1817 to Priscilla Robinson;!23 
(2) 2 Apr 1827 to Elizabeth Bateman;!4 
58 x - Mary J. Summers, b. 20 Dec 1798; 
59 xi - Dr. Thomas Haven Summers, b. 18 Dec 1800; 


15 


SARAH SUMMERS, b. 16 Mar 1761, Fairfax Co., VA, d. 2 May 1836. 
Moved to Nelson Co., KY ca 1783; 
MAR: 
Joseph Ferguson, b. 1759, Fairfax Co., VA, d. Nov. 1828; 
Both are buried in Poplar Flat Cemetery near Bardstown, K Y;!25!76 
CH: 
i - Susannah Ferguson, b. 11 May 1783, buried in Poplar Flat Cem- 
etery, Nelson Co., KY. Unmarried; 
ii - Mary Ferguson, b. ca 1785. Mar. 22 Dec 1815 to William Lent; 
iii - Nancy Ferguson, b. 1 Mar 1787, d. 8 Sep 1858. Unmarried; 
iv - John Ferguson. May have married 11 Jun 1816, Catherine 
LaGrange Nelson Co., KY; 
v - Joshua Ferguson, b. 6 Jul 1793. 
Mar. Lucinda Ann Fry on 19 Sep 1815 in Shelby Co., KY. Resi- 
dence, Ralls Co., MO; 
vi - Wilson Lee Ferguson, b. 7 Mar 1795, d. 7 Dec 1869. 
Mar. (1) 14 Oct 1820, Lydia Ann Norris, Nelson Co., KY; 
(2) 8 Apr 1842, Miranda Walker Ferguson, widow of 
brother, Joseph Parker Ferguson, Nelson Co.,; 
vii - William Sharp Ferguson, b. 29 Nov 1796, d. 18 Aug 1844. 
Mar. 15 Mar 1827, Catherine Wood, Nelson Co., KY; 
viii - Thomas A. Ferguson, b. 1798, d. 1871; residence, Milburn, KY. 
Mar. 13 Dec 1825, Jemima Peak, Washington Co., KY; 
ix - Hannah Ferguson, b. pre 1808; Mar. 13 Apr 1829 in Nelson Co., 
KY to Francis Tennell; 
x - Joseph Parker Ferguson, d. pre April 1842. Mar. 13 Jan 1827 in 
Nelson Co., to Miranda Walker; '??!28 
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MARY SUMMERS, b. Alexandria, VA, d. 19 May 1808, moved to 
Pendleton Co., KY. Also lived in Prince Wm. Co., VA and Mason Co., KY; 
MAR: 

Dr. Robert Taylor, 1782; 
CH: 

i - Judge Napoleon B. Taylor of Indianapolis, IN;!” 


17 


JAMES SUMMERS was on George Rogers Clark Expedition. Received 
200 acres in KY. (Also may have served in the North Carolina Continental 
Line, Capt. Henry Dixon’s Company, |st Regt. during the American Revo- 
lution). If this is the same man, he married Levina Gillespie, 6 Feb 1802, in 
Caswell Co., NC;!°° 


18 


JOHN SUMMERS, b. 10 Feb 1767, d. 13 Aug 1835. Res. in Prince Wm. 
Co., VA and Bourbon & Fleming Cos., KY. Enlisted March 1781 in 
Frederick Co., VA to serve in Revolutionary War; 
MAR: 
26 Oct 1786, in Frederick Co., VA to Agnes Bell, B. 1767 in Prince 
Wm. Co., VA, daughter of Charles and Sally Carter Bell;!*! 
CH: 
i- Carter Summers, b. ca 1788, Mar. 28 Nov 1811, to Martha 
Wills;!32133 
ii - Thomas T. Summers, b. 21 May 1791; 
Mar. (1) 8 Mar 1813, Mary Hixon;'4 
(2) 22 Dec 1830, Sarah C. Rust;!* 
60 iii - Jesse Summers, b. 15 Mar 1793;'% 
61 ‘iv - Benjamin Summers, b. 8 May 1795; 
v - Lewis Summers, b. 19 May 1797; 
vi - Nancy Summers, b. 7 Mar 1799. Mar. 3 Apr 1820, John Green in 
Fleming Co. KY; 
vii - Mason C. Summers, b. 6 Feb 1801, residence, in Hopkins & 
Mason Cos., KY. Moved to Clay Co., MO, btwn 1836 & 1838. 
Mar. 1 Dec 1823, Maria Bell, daughter of Daniel Bell;'*’ 
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viii - Elizabeth Summers, b. 10 Dec 1803; 
ix - Mary Summers, b. 13 Jan 1805. Mar. 30 Sep 1823 to William 
Wilson; 
x - John Summers, Jr., b. 2 Nov 1807; Mar. in Fleming Co., KY on 
23 Jul 1830, Evaline O’Bannon;'*8 
xi - Emerson B. Summers, b. 25 Mar 1810; 


19 


JAMES HURST, b. 1744, d. 1829, lived in Jefferson Co., WVA & Mason 
Co., KY; 
MAR: 
Mary Gunnell, b. 1746, d. 1827, daughter of Henry Gunnell and 
Catherine Daniel of Fairfax Co., VA;!%? 
CH: 
i - John Hurst, b. 1766, d. 1850. Mar. Catherine Daniel, daughter of 
John Daniel. 2 Children; 
ii - Henry Gunnell Hurst, moved to KY; 
iii - Peter M. Hurst, b. 1774, d. 1846. Mar. Ann Nancy Rust; 
iv - James Hurst, Jr.. Mar. Sarah West Gunnell; 
v - William Hurst. Mar. Mary ___; 
vi - Catherine Hurst; 
vii - Sally Hurst. Mar. Thomas Campbell; 
viii - Molly Hurst. Mar. Henry Gunnell; 
ix - Hannah Hurst; 
x - Amelia “Millie” Hurst. Mar. William Stanhope; 
xi - Elizabeth “Betty” Hurst. Mar. John Moore; 
xii - Ann Nancy Hurst. Mar.__—s Stanhope; 


SEE Gunnell Genealogy, Yearbook of the Historical Society of Fairfax 
County, VA, Volume 20:53—73 (1984-1985). 


20 
SUSANNAH HURST; 
MAR: 
John Bayne Finley; 
CH: 
i - John W. Finley; 
ii - William M. Finley; 
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iii - Jenette Finley, Mar. John Bean Finley; 
iv - Nancy Finley, Mar. John Masterson; 
v - Ann Finley, Mar. John B. Barker; 
vi - Female Finley, Mar. Marshall, Ch: Elizabeth;!° 


21 


ELIZABETH HURST; 
MAR: 
George Thrift; 
CH: 
i - Robert Thrift; 
ii - Sarah Thrift, Mar. John Overall; 
iii - Penelope Thrift, Mar. William Carr Lane; 
iv - Mary Thrift, Mar. George Minor; 
v - Jane Thrift, Mar. Frizzell; 
vi - Elizabeth Thrift, Mar. John Adams;'4 


22 


SARAH “SALLY” HURST, b. ca 1738/1740 Prince William Co., VA; 


MAR: 
Edward Dulin; 
CH: 
i - William Dulin, b. ca 1758; 
ii - Elizabeth Dulin, b. 20 Jan 1760, d. 15 Oct 1822. 


Mar. John Summers, son of John Summers and Susannah Adams; 


iti - Edward Dulin, b. ca 1762; 
iv - Ann Dulin, b. ca 1764; 

v - John Dulin, b. ca 1766; 

vi - Sally Dulin b. ca 1768;'” 
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BATHSHEBA HURST; 
MAR: 
William Follin;'? 
CH: 
i - Samuel Follin; 
ii - Edward Follin; 


iii - John Follin, Mar. (1) Catherine Sandford (2) Mary Barker; 
iv - Abigail Follin, Mar. William Allen; 
v - Hannah Follin, Mar. John Darnes; 
vi - Bathsheba Follin, Mar. Alexander Simms; 
vii - Elizabeth “Betsy” Follin; 
viii - Catherine Follin; 
ix - Jane Follin, Mar. William Frizzell; 
x - William Follin, Mar. Polly Way; 
xi - Sarah Follin, Mar. Simon Pearson; 
xii - Thomas Follin; 


SEE Follin Genealogy: Copies in Fairfax County Circuit Court Archives; 


Virginia Room, Fairfax City Regional Library; and the DAR Library. 
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JOHN SUMMERS/SOMERS, Fairfax Co., VA, b. 27 Aug 1759, d. 10 Jun 
1815; 144145,146 


MAR: 


CH: 


Hannah , b. 20 Aug 1768, d. 17 May 1850; 


i - Daniel Somers, b. 9 Feb 1789, d. 27 Jan 1872; 

ii - Abby R. Somers, b. 6 Feb 1791, d. 4 Dec 1830; 

iii - John Somers, b. 18 Oct 1792, d. 5 Nov 1809; 

iv - Samuel Somers, b. 19 Jun 1794, d. 19 Jul 1795; 

v - Elisha Somers, b. 19 Mar 1796, d. 20 Aug 1830; 

vi - Roxanna B. Somers, b. 1797, d. 5 Dec 1892. 

Mar. ca 1838, William Brent, b. 1785, d. 17 May 1848; 

vii - David Somers, b. 20 Oct 1799, d. 31 Oct 1802; 
viii - Joseph R. Somers, b. 29 Nov 1803, d. 26 Sep 1856. 


Mar. (2) 26 Sep 1837, Mary Charlton Atkinson, Alexandria, VA, 


b. 15 Nov 1804, d. 12 May 1890; 


ix - Lucretia M. Somers, b. 26 Mar 1806, d. 15 Jun 1832. Mar. George 


M. B. : 
x - Esther Ann Somers, b. 28 Sep 1808, d. 2 Nov 1834; 


All are buried in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Cemetery in Alexandria, VA. 
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LT. COL. GEORGE SUMMMERS, b. ca 1763, d. 1 Sep 1838, Loudoun 
Co., VA. Enlisted 1789 in Caswell Co., NC to serve during the Revolution- 
ary War;!47.148 
MAR: . 

24 Mar 1789, to Mary Presgraves, b. 1766;!” 
CH:1!5° 
62 i - Rebecca Summers, b. 1792, d. 1860 at “Champaine”, Loudoun 

Co., VA; 

ii - Richard H. Summers, b. ca 1797, d. 1882 at “Champaine”, 
Loudoun Co., VA. Residence, Pleasant Valley, VA; Deputy Sheriff 
and farmer. Unmarried;*! 

63 iii - Sarah (Sallie) Summers, b. 1805, d. 16 Jul 1877;!°2 

iv -Mary Ann Summers, b. 1809, d. 17 July 1877. Mar. John 
Saunders;!*? 

v -James Summers, d. 1816 at his father’s home, “Difficult Hill,” 
Fairfax Co., VA; 

vi - Rev. William Summers, moved to Little Rock, Arkansas. Mar. 
btwn 1816 & 1819, Mary Cash, daughter of Joseph Cash. Mary 
lived as widow in Belmont Co., OH. 3 Children;!** 

vii - Sanford Summers, moved to Louisiana; 
64 viii - Daniel Summers, b. 1799. Mar. Ann Matilda Sudduth, [daughter 
of] Lewis Sudduth;!* 
65 ix - Nancy Summers, Mar. Melvin Johnson. Ch: William Johnson, b. 
1838; 


26 


DANIEL SUMMERS, Alexandria, VA, d. 27 Jun 1872;'°° 

MAR: 
in 1827, Susannah Johnson Gunnell, d. 1828, daughter of William 
Johnson and widow of Allen Gunnell (son of William and Margaret 
Gunnell);'*’ 


SEE Gunnell Genealogy: Yearbook of the Historical Society of Fairfax 
County, VA, Volume 20:53-73 (1984-1985). 
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COL. GEORGE SUMMERS, b. 5 Oct 1758, d. 10 Jan 1818 at his home 
“Walnut Grove,” Kanawha Co., WVA, where he had moved ca 1813;!58!5 
MAR: 
1776, Ann Smith Ratcliff, d. 23 Jul 1843 in Kanawha Co.; 
CH: 
i - Judge Lewis Summers, b. 7 Nov 1778, d. 27 August 1843. Lived 
for a time in Gallipolis, OH. Retired in 1815 to Charleston, WVA. 
Served in Ohio and VA Legislatures, Constitutional Convention 
and was Judge of General Court and Kanawha Judicial Circuit. 
Unmarried;'© 
ii - Collin Summers, b. 7 Oct 1782, d. 8 Jul 1784; 
ili - Jane Amelia Summers, b. 17 Oct 1785, d. 8 Jan 1862; 
66 iv - Elizabeth Summers, b. 21 Dec 1787, d..8 Jan 1877;'*! 
67 ~~ v-Ann Matilda Summers, b. 7 Nov 1789, d. 25 Oct 1863;'6163 
vi - Ferdinand Summers, d. 24 Jan 1792, died in infancy; 
vii - Celina Louise Summers, b. Dec. 1793, d. 12 Aug 1875; 
viii - Sidney Lucy Summers, b. 5 Apr 1797, d. 6 Oct. 1883. 
Mar. her cousin, Archibald Summers—see number 36; 
ix - Albert Smith Summers, b. Jan 1801, d. 5 Feb 1824; 
68 x - Judge George William Summers, b. 4 Mar 1804, d. 19 Sep 1868;'“ 


28 


JOHN SUMMERS, b. ca 1759, d. ca 1818, Alexandria; 
MAR: 

(1) Jane Violet Rogers, b. ca 1760;'© 

(2) Sabina , d. 1826;'6 


CH: 
i - Jane Summers, Mar. Charles Scott; 
69 = ii-J. Wesley Summers, b. 1798-1800, d. 7 Apr 1863, Alexandria, 
VA. 
Mar. 8 Jun 1833, Mary Margaret Rotchford; 
iii - Lucinda (Lucy) Summers; Mar. 11 Nov 1831, Henry Chatham 
or Charles Hawkins; 
70 ‘iv - John Summers, b. ca 1804, d. 23 Mar 1880, Alexandria, VA; 
v - Craven Summers, d. 5 Sep 1851. His will named brothers and 
sisters, probably unmarried; 
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vi - William Summers. Mar. Mary , moved to Tuscarawas Co., 
OH; 

vii - Margaret Summers, Charles Scott named guardian 2 Oct 
1820; 167.168 


29 


WILLIAM SUMMERS, d. 27 Oct 1797, Alexandria, VA. He served as 

Treasurer of the town of Alexandria;'® 

MAR: 

Oct 1787, Isabella Shaw Elton, b. ca 1761, d. 23 Jan 1821, daughter 
of William and Eleanor Shaw of Alexandria. Isabella was the widow 
of John Elton, a carpenter, who died Oct 1784;!7!71 

CH:!” 

71 i - Eleanor Summers, b. ca 1787, d. 14 Nov 1841; 

ii - Jane Elizabeth Summers, b. ca 1791. Mar. 24 Jul 1817, Samuel 
Wheeler in Alexandria;'? 

72 iii - John) Hervey Summers, b. 9 Mar 1795, d. 27 Mary 1820. 
Mar. his cousin, Jane Susannah Millan, daughter of Thomas 
Millan—see section 32;'” 

iv - William Shaw Summers, b. 1798, d. 10 Apr 1831. Mar. Sidney 
Lucy Summers, b. 5 Apr 1797, d. 6 Oct 1883. She was his cousin, 
daughter of Col. George Summers—see section 27; 


30 
FRANCIS SUMMERS, d. 22 Jun 1822;!75 
MAR: 
Sarah Farr; 
CH: 


i - Jane Summers, b. by 1810;!”6 
31 


JANE SUMMERS, Fairfax Co., VA, d. by 10 Sep 1800;!77 
MAR: 
Benoni Price;!” 
CH: 
73 i - David Price;'” 
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SUSANNAH SUMMERS, Loudoun Co., VA, b. 17 Jun 1772, d. 1 Nov 
1808;'8° 
MAR: 
Thomas Millan, b. 1 Mar 1750 in NJ, d. 28 Apr 1828, Fairfax Co., 
VA. He served as an Ensign in the Revolution;!®!:!®2 
CH: 
i - Abraham Millan, b. 28 Apr 1795, d. 10 May 1870. 
Mar. 1 Apr 1818, Elizabeth Wigginton; 
ii - Jane Susannah Millan, b. 4 Jan 1797, d. 6 Nov 1894. 
Mar. 22 May 1818, John) Hervey Summers, her cousin; 
Jane married (2) Gabriel Fox, (3) Richard Johnson; 
iii - Francis, b. 24 May 1799, d. 22 Jun 1822. 
Mar. 15 Aug 1820, Sarah Malon; 
iv - Henry, b. 14 Nov 1802. 
Mar. 2 Mar 1826, Carolyn Farr, b. 1806; 
74 v - Ann (Nancy) Millan, b. 4 Apr 1806; d. 18 Nov 1886;'8 


33 


SAMUEL SUMMERS, b. ca 1777, Alexandria, VA, d. after 1850 in K-Y;'*4 
MAR: 
(1) Wilhemina Blackburn, daughter of Edward L. Blackbum;*!85186187.188 
(2) Hannah Monroe, d. 1806, daughter of Lawrence and Jane 
Monroe;!® 
(3) 22 February 1841, Minerva Vittitow (she had a daughter, 
Lucinda);'° 
CH: 
i - Samuel W. Summers; 
it - Ellen Monroe Summers. Mar. Alexander McCorkle; 
75 iti - Lawrence Lewis Summers, d. Jul 1849;!% 
iv - Elizabeth Summers, d. by 1856. Mar. Jennings Beckwith; 
v - Francis, d. by 1856, Unmarried; 
vi - George, d. by 1856, Unmarried;'”” 


*Edward L. Blackburn’s will mentions wife Mary and sons Edward L., Jr., 


Lewis Edward, Thomas & John; daughters Elizabeth Kidwell, Wilhemina 
Summers, Mary Ann Moore, Nancy, Jane, and Mahala. 
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THOMAS SUMMERS, b. ca 1780, Alexandria, VA;!% 
MAR: 

(1) 2 Dec 1802, Rachel Hooper;!%*!95 

(2 ____ Ritchie; 
CH: 

i - Jane Summers, b. pre 1810;'% 
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MARIANNE SUMMERS, Christian Co., KY; 
MAR: 
30 Jul 1807, to Dr. Edward Rumsey (she was his 2nd wife);!%” 
CH: 
716 i - Susanna Rumsey; 


36 


ARCHIBALD SUMMERS, b. 1778, Loudoun Co., VA, d. after 1850. 
Moved to Barren Co., KY, ca 1800-10, then to Montgomery Co., KY, where 
he was in the 1810 Census, showing a family of six. He moved to Carlisle, 
KY, in 1829, bought a hotel in 1833, and retired in 1850; 
MAR: 
31 Mar 1803, Margaret Payne of Montgomery Co., MD, daughter 
of Benjamin Clark Payne and Jane Campbell;!%%'99 
CH: 
77 i - Mary Summers, b. 8 Feb 1820, Montgomery Co., KY; 
78 ii - Emily G. Summers, b. 1822, Montgomery Co., KY; 


37 


SOLOMON SUMMERS; 

MAR: 
27 Apr 1808 to Mary Earle (widow of Thomas Prince Earle), in 
Hopkins Co., KY. Resided in Christian Co., K Y;? 

CH: 

719 i - Solomon Summers, b. 1813; 
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SARAH SUMMERS, b. ca 1766, d. Nov 1826 in her 60th year; 
MAR: 
(1) Presley Carr Lane, b. ca 1764, d. Dec 1819; 
CH: 
i - Richard W. Lane, b. 14 Feb 1786, d. 22 Mar 1845; 
ii - Ann Maria Lane, b. 29 Nov 1792, d. 23 May 1881. Mar. 
Adams; 
iii - Presley Carr Lane, b. ca 1796, d. 1 July 1819; 
iv - John Lane, b. ca 1801, d. 1 Aug 1850; 
v -Eliza Lane, b. 16 Oct 1802, d. 24 Mar 1864. Mar. William 
Crawford Winlock, her cousin; 
80 _vi- Sarah Louise Lane, b. ca 1806, d. 27 Nov 1830; 
81 vii - William Lane (Dr.); 
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MARY SUMMERS, b. 4 Aug 1768, d. 31 Jul 1839; 
MAR: 
Dr. John Knight, b. ca 1748, d. 12 Mar 1838; 
CH: 
i - George B. Knight, b. ca 1786, d. Jun 1847; 
ii - Richard S. Knight, b. 8 Dec 1791, d. 7 Aug 1849; 
iii - Elizabeth Sommers Knight, b. 26 Feb 1796, d. 5 Feb 1809; 


40 


EFFIE SUMMERS, b. 22 Mar 1770, d. 19 Nov 1851; 
MAR: 
Gen. Joseph Winlock, b. 11 May 1758, d. 28 Mar 1831; 
CH: 
82 i - Fielding Winlock, b. 4 May 1789, d. 24 Feb 1874; 
ii - Margaret Winlock, b. 31 Dec 1796, d. 25 Aug 1810; 
iii - William Crawford Winlock, b. 15 Mar 1799, d. 16 Mar 1872. 
Mar. Eliza Lane, his cousin; 
iv - Richard S. Winlock, b. 19 Feb 1803, d. 10 Mar 1858; 
v - Robert B. Winlock, b. 13 Sep 1809, d. 4 Mar 1886. 
Mar. Sarah Louise __, b. 1 Oct 1813, d. 15 Oct 1877; 
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The Winlocks, Knights and Lanes and their children were buried in Winlock 
Cemetery, 5 miles west of Shelbyville, Shelby Co., KY;7! 


Al 


ANN SUMMERS, b. 1781, d. 7 Dec 1821; 
MAR: 
Rev. Wesley Adams, 14 Feb 1796, son of Col. William Adams and 
Ann Lawyer; 
CH: 
i - Susannah Adams, b. 3 Dec 1799; 
ii - Austin L. Adams, b. 21 Aug 1801; 
iti - Herbey Adams, d. 14 Nov 1823; 
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MARY “POLLY” SUMMERS, d. by 1843; 
MAR: 
Smith Minor, Alexandria, VA;2% 
CH: 
i - Marietta Minor; 
ii - Elizabeth Minor; 
ili - Cornelia Minor; 
iv - Nancy Jane Minor, Mar. Thomas Ross; 
v - Edward Minor; 


43 


MATILDA SUMMERS, b. 9 Nov 1795, d. 23 Oct 1840, buried Falls Church 
Cemetery;?“ 
MAR: 
19 Jan 1837, Richard B. Mason; 
CH: 
i - Sarah C. Mason; 


44 
SARAH “SALLY” SUMMERS, b. 6 June 1777, d. 1858;2% 
MAR: 
William Johnson of Robertson Co., TN; 
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CH: 


i - Lewis Johnson; 
ii - George Johnson. Mar. Annie F.___; 
ii - Melvin Johnson; 
iv - Lawson Johnson. Mar. Mary Ann W. : 
v - Thornton Johnson. Mar. Mildred H. Lanham; 
vi - Mary “Patsy” Johnson. Mar. John Follin; 
vii - Susan Johnson. Mar. (1) Allen Gunnell and (2) Daniel Summers, 
Jr.; 


viii - Elizabeth Johnson. Mar. Reuben Strother; 


ix - Sarah Johnson. Mar. John Money; 
x - Ann Johnson. Mar. Lawson Money; 
xi - Edward Johnson; 


45 


THOMAS H. SUMMERS, b. 8 Jan 1779, Fairfax Co., VA, d. 13 Nov 
1853;706 
MAR: 


CH: 


83 


84 


85 


28 Jun 1811, Sarah Elliston, b. 22 Feb 1788, d. 13 Feb 1862, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Elliston in Washington Co., KY; Thomas and Sarah 
resided in Nelson Co., KY and were buried in Mill Creek Cemetery, 
near Bardstown, Nelson County, KY;7” 


i - Robert Summers, b. 27 Apr 1812, d. 7 Oct 1875, buried in Milburn 
Cemetery, Carlisle Co., KY; 
ii - Mary Summers, b. 13 Aug 1814, d..8 Apr 1894; 
Mar. 17 Jan 1839, Eli H. Humphrey, Nelson Co., KY; 
iii - William H. Summers, b. ca 1817, d. 29 Jan 1845, buried in Mill 
Creek Cemetery, Nelson Co., KY; 
iv - John Summers; 
v - Thomas E. Summers, b. Aug 1823, d. 10 Sep 1858. 
Mar. Susan E.._, b. 5 Nov 1818, d. 23 Jun 1893; 
vi - Sarah Summers, b. ca 1829, d. 1854; 


46 


ELIZABETH SUMMERS, b. 1780, d. 1836; 
MAR: 


1798, Henry Allen, Hopkins Co., KY;7” 
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CH: 
i - Catherine Allen, b. 1795; 
ii - Sallie Allen, b. 1799. Mar. John Pierce; 


47 


SUSANNAH SUMMERS, b. 1782; 
MAR: 
Joseph A. Powell, Jr., d. 1825;2 
CH: 
i - Beverly Powell; 
ii - James E. Powell; 
iil - Emily Powell; 


48 


JOHN AUGUSTINE SUMMERS, b. 10 Oct 1795, d. 18 Sep 1828, Alex- 
andria, VA; Home known as “Lubber Farm’”:?!° 
MAR: 
Susannah Young, b. 1790, d. 8 Mar 1855;2!! 
CH: 
i - Adaline Virginia Summers, b. 1818, d. 22 Dec 1889; 
ii - Charles Augustine Summers, b. ca 1821, d. 29 Aug 1843; 
iil - John Wallace Summers, b. ca 1824-6, Loudoun Co., VA. 
Mar. 27 Mar 1856, Virginia F. Magill, Loudoun Co., VA, b. ca 
1833, d. 16 Dec 1869,?!2.2!3 
86 iv - Simon Lafayette Summers, b. 1825, d. 1914;2!4 
v - Henry Abraham Summers, d. ca 1884. Mar. 2 May 1866, Julia 
A. White;?'5 
vi - Ann Elizabeth Summers, b. 1830; 
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WILLIAM ADAMS SUMMERS, b. 9 Dec 1790, Fairfax Co., VA, d. 27 
Apr 1857. Moved to Christian Co., KY in 1817, was a schoolteacher and a 
farmer;?'® 
MAR: 
27 Nov 1827, Harriett Austin Anthony in Montgomery Co., KY, 
b. Aug 1809 in Sumner Co., TN, d. 1898; daughter of William B. 
and Susan McLean Anthony;?!7 
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CH: 
87 i-J. E. Summers, b. 24 Sep 1828, d. 1902 (eldest of 12); 
ii - Susan E. Summers, b. 1835; 
iii - Jane E. Summers, b. 1837; 
iv - Sarah A. “Sallie” Summers, b. 1839, KY; 
v - Harriet A. “Hattie” Summers, b. 1842. Mar. 9 May 1860, James 
O. Cooper. Had 4 children; 
vi - Mary C. Summers, b. 1844; 
vii - Amanda B. Summers, b. 1847; 
viii - Joshua John Summers, b. 1848; 
88 ix - William D. Summers, b. ca 1851, d. 1887, farmer; 
x - unknown; 
xi - unknown; } (probably b. and d. btwn 1828 and 1835).2!8219 
xii - unknown; 


50 
SAMUEL RUFUS HUMPHREY, b. 14 Apr 1776, d. 14 Apr 1834; 


MAR: 
Peggy Hobbs, 29 Aug 1808;7° 


CH: 
i - Elizabeth Humphrey, b. 1818, d. 1891. Mar. Robert Summers, 
b. 1812, d. 1875; 
ii - Eli H. Humphrey, Mar. Mary Summers, b. 1814, d. 1894; 
51 
SARAH HUMPHREY; 
MAR: 
John Batsel, 2 Dec 1801;7?! 
CH: 
i - John Smith Batsel; 
ii - Sarah Batsel, Mar.__ Taylor; 
iii - Elizabeth Batsel, Mar... Summers; 


iv - Susannah Batsel, Mar. Thomas Nalle; 
v - Robert Batsel; 
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SIMON SUMMERS HUMPHREY, b. 23 Feb 1791, d. 5 May 1867, moved 
to Cape Girardeau, MO, ca 1819;?7 
MAR: 
(1) Feb 1814, Nancy Elliston (his cousin), daughter of Thomas 
Elliston, d. Oct 1819; 
(2) Sep 1820, Lydia Benedict, b. 8 Aug 1799, d. 9 Oct 1869;? 
CH: 
i - Mary Ann Humphrey, b. 4 Feb 1815, KY (child of Nancy) d. 2 
Nov 1854. 
Mar. 28 Sep 1837 to Cyrus Robertson; 
ii - Winneyfred/Winifred/Winney Ann Humphrey, b. 17 Jun 1817, 
KY (child of Nancy). Mar. 1855, James Hutchings; 
89 iii - William Madison Humphrey, b. 6 Dec 1821, d. 22 Aug 1909; 
90 iv - George Washington Humphrey, b. 12 Apr 1823, d. 20 Dec 1901; 
91 v - Amanda Cathanne Humphrey, b. 13 May 1824, d. 22 May 1842; 
vi - Joseph Stamper Humphrey, b. 27 Oct 1828, KY. Mar. 1850, 
Margaret Bean; 
vii - Maranda Adaline Humphrey, b. 8 Oct 1830, KY. Mar. __ 
Shonkwiler; 
viii - John Adams Humphrey, b. 8 Sep 1832, d. 1 Apr 1883; 
Mar. 23 Jan 1855, Mary Ann Graham; 
ix - Simeon Lee Humphrey, b. 3 June 1834, d. 29 Sep 1907. 
Mar. 1 Jan 1861, Mattie Owen; 
x - Lydia Ann Humphrey, b. 24 Jan 1835, KY; 
Mar. 24 Jan 1855, Burr Humphrey (her cousin). Residence, 
Ballard Co., KY; 
xi - Thomas Franklin Humphrey, b. 14 Sep 1837, d. Aug 1838; 
xii - Elizabeth Lollis Humphrey, b. 14 Dec 1839,-d. 25 Sep 1845; 
xii - Sarah Frances Humphrey, b. 22 Jan 1842, d. 3 May 1892. 
Mar. 25 Feb 1866, Robert Ferguson; 
xiv - Charles Monroe Humphrey, b. 20 Aug 1845, KY. Mar. 11 Dec 
1866, Sue Ferguson; 
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53 


WILLIAM SUMMERS, JR., b. 22 Nov 1779 in Fairfax Co., VA, d. 27 Aug 
1855. Residence, Mason & Fleming Cos., KY; PP taxpayer - Jackson Twp, 
New Market Twp, and Fairfield in Highland Co., OH, possibly near brother, 
Lewis. Purchased 88 acres in 1814 in deed book, Fleming Co., KY; 1816, 
Major of 2nd Battalion, 30th Regiment KY Militia; 
MAR: 
30 Sep 1800 to Elizabeth Bell, d.p. 1860, daughter of Charles Bell 
and Sally Carter (two marriage records in Mason Co., KY, 18 May 
1 800) : 226,227,228 
CH: 
i - Charles Summers, b. 1801, d. after 1860. Mar. Anna ___; 
ii - John Summers; 
iii - Baldwin Summers, d. 1860, KY. Unmarried; 
iv - Alford Summers; 
v - Sarah Summers. Mar. (1) Caleb Cash, (2) George Unstattd; 
vi - Mary Summers. Mar. Albert F. Morris; 
vii - Fanny Summers. Mar. William English; 
viii - Jane R. Summers. Mar. William Davis; 
92 ix - Susannah H. Summers, b. 1815, Mason Co., KY; 
x - Hugh F. Summers; 
xi - Kittie Summers;” 
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MICHAEL SUMMERS, b. 15 Feb 1784 in Fairfax Co., VA, d. 15 Feb 
1859. Resided in Fleming Co., KY, buried at Terre Haute, IN;7*°*! 
MAR: 
2 Jun 1809, Clarissa Bell, b. 17 Mar 1785 in Mason Co., KY, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Sally Carter Bell, d. 9 Sep 1860, buried at Terre 
Haute, IN; 232.233.234 
CH: 
i - Lucinda Summers, b. 1810. Mar. Henry Bruce Mills, residence 
in Terre Haute, IN; 
ii - Ann Summers, b. 1811. Mar. Caleb Butler, residence, Terre Haute, 
IN; 
93 iii - Asa Runyon Summers, b. 1813; 
94 iv - Emily Summers, b. 27 Oct 1814, d. 9 Dec 1893; 
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v - Edna Summers, b. 1816, d. young; 
vi - Sarah (Sallie) Bell Summers, b. 1818, d. 1883, buried Terre Haute, 
IN; 
vii - Phebe Summers, b. 1820, d. young; 
vili - Elizabeth Summers, b. 1822, d. young; 
ix - Francis B. Summers, b. 1825, d. young; 
x - George Washington Summers, b. 1828, d. 1908, Fleming Co., 
KY. Mar. Martha Swain, daughter of William Swain; 
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LEWIS SUMMERS, b. 5 Nov 1786, d. 2 Mar 1865, residence, Fleming 
Co., KY;?5 
MAR: 
12 Nov 1807, Mary “Polly” Armstrong, b. 14 Jul 1788, d. 17 May 
1857, daughter of Robert Armstrong, Sr. and Jane Jameson;2°6 
CH: 
i - Fanny L. Summers, b. 1808. Mar. Andrew Early in 1826; 
ii - Robert A. Summers, b. 2 Feb 1810, d. 21 Sep 1841; 
95 iti - William C. Summers, b. ca 1811, d. ca 1860; 
iv - James S. Summers, b. 1814, d. 13 Oct. 1818; 
96 v - George C. Summers, b. ca 1813; 
97 vi - Jane R. Summers, b. 24 Apr 1817, d. 6 Oct 1888; 
98 vii - Walter W. Summers, b. 5 Jan 1819; 
viii - Amanda N. Summers, b. 1821, d. 14 Jul 1839; 
ix - Infant sons, b. and d. 1821—twins; 
x - Mary E. Summers, b. 1 Aug 1825, d. 2 Nov 1847. Mar. L. Tully; 
xi - Matilda Ann Summers, b. 1827, d. 20 Oct 1834; 
xii - Lewis Henry Summers, b. 1830. Mar. (1) Martha Lander (2) 
Angelina Ross; 
xiii - Infant son, d. in infancy; 
xiv - Infant daughter, d. in infancy;237238 


56 
ELIZABETH SUMMERS, b. Jan 17 1791; 


MAR: 
Joab Faris; 
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CH: 
i - Harvey Faris, b. 1827; 
ii - Madison Faris, b. 1830; 
iii - Michael Faris, b. 1832;7° 


57 


LYDIA SUMMERS, b. Oct 5, 1792 
MAR: 
William McMecklin Hopper; 
CH: 
i - Lydia Hopper; 
ii - William Hopper; 
iii - Susan Hopper; 
iv - Ann Hopper; 
v - Delna Hopper 
vi - Elizabeth Hopper; 
vii - Sarah Hopper;*” 


58 


MARY J. SUMMERS, b. Dec 20 1798; 
MAR: 
Richard D. Renoe; 
CH: 
i - Baylis Renoe, b. 1826. Mar. Eliza Jane Nevins; 
ii - William S. Renoe, b. 1828; 
iii - Thomas Renoe, b. 1829. Mar. Eliza Jane Brandon; 
iv - Mary Jane Renoe, b. 1831. Mar. Robert Muir; 


59 


THOMAS HAVENS SUMMERS, b. 18 Dec 1800; Resided in Sharpsburg, 
KY; 
MAR: 
Margaret Hazlerigg; 
CH: 
i - Pauline Summers. Mar. Robert T. Bean of Mt. Sterling, KY. One 
son, Richard Bean;? 
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JESSE SUMMERS, b. 15 Mar 1793; 
MAR: 

19 Dec 1815, Elizabeth Bell, daughter of John Bell; 
CH: 

i -~ W. T. Summers, Platte Co., MO;2% 


61 


BENJAMIN SUMMERS, b. 8 May 1795, innkeeper in Fleming Co., KY; 
MAR: 
10 Oct 1815, Rebecca Bell, daughter of John Bell, b. ca 1801;244 
CH: 
i - Jesse Summers, b. ca 1826. Mar. Elizabeth __,b. ca 1827; 
ii - Lucinda Summers, b. ca 1833; 
ili - Munroe Summers, b. ca 1835; 
iv - Zerelda Summers, b. ca 1838;245 


62 


REBECCA SUMMERS, b. 1792, d. 1860, “Champaigne,” Loudoun Co., 
VA; 


MAR: 
McNeale 
CH: 
i - Rebecca McNeale;? 
63 

SARAH “SALLIE” Summers, b. 1805, d. 16 Jul 1877; 
MAR: 

Presley Gardner; 
CH: 


i - James S. Gardner, b. ca 1831. Mar. Anna Amelia Reid. Ch: Rose 
Anna Gardner,” 
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64 


DANIEL SUMMERS, b. 1799, d. 1860, Farmer, residence near Arcola in 
Loudoun Co., VA; 
MAR: 
ca 1837, Matilda Sudduth, b. ca 1812, d. 1860;2%8 
CH: 
99 i - William Snowden Summers, b. 1837, d. 1907; 
100 ii - Lydia Anne Summers, b. 1840; 
101 iii - Thomas F. Summers, b. 29 Oct 1842, d. 25 May 1923; 
iv - Nancy Ellen Summers, b. 15 May 1844, d. 13 Jan 1923. Unmar- 
ried; 
v - Richard H. Summers (Jr.), b. 12 Aug 1846, d. 11 Jul 1926. 
Mar. Annie W. Pangle, b. 5 May 1862, d. 25 Feb 1899; 
vi - George L. Summers, b. 1849, d. 1860; 
vii - Sarah Jane “Sallie” Summers, b. 10 Sep 1851, d. 30 Sep 1922, 
buried in Chestnut Grove Cemetery. Unmarried; 
viii - Anne Elizabeth Summers, b. 26 Jun 1853, d. 3 Feb 1919, buried 
in Chestnut Grove Cemetery. Unmarried; 
ix - Martha Rebecca Summers, b. 15 May 1856, d. 3 Feb 1936, bur- 
ied in Chestnut Grove Cemetery. Unmarried;*”?*° 


65 


NANCY SUMMERS; 
MAR: 
Melvin Johnson; 
CH: i- William Johnson, b. 1838;7>! 


66 


ELIZABETH SUMMERS, b. 21 Dec 1787, d. 8 Jan 1877; 
MAR: 
Robert Lawrason, b. in NJ; 
CH: 
i - Sydney Lawrason, b. ca 1808; 
ii - Jane Lawrason, b. ca 1817. Mar. 5 Feb 1834 to William Jones in 
Hopkinsville, KY;”°* 
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67 


ANN MATILDA SUMMERS, b. 7 Nov 1789, d. 25 Oct 1863; 
MAR: 

1813, Lyle Millan, b. 12 Oct 1785;253 
CH: 

i - Dr. Lyle Millan, d. 29 Mar 1887, Woodville, VA;254 


68 


JUDGE GEORGE WILLIAM SUMMERS, b. 4 Mar 1804, Fairfax Co., 
VA., d. 19 Sep 1868, Kanawha Co., WVA. Elected to Congress in 1841, 
served 4 years; served in State Constitutional Convention of 185 1; candi- 
date from Whig Party for Governor in 1851. Was antislavery, Unionist 
against secession; 
MAR: 

Feb. 1833, Amecetta Laidley, daughter of John Laidley; 
CH: (had 5 children; all but one died very young) 

i-Lewis Summers, b. 12 Jul 1843. Mar. Lucy Woodbridge of 

Marietta, OH; 
ii - George Summers, b. 18 May 1847, died in the Confederacy; 


69 


J. WESLEY SUMMERS, b. 1800, d. 14 Feb 1862, buried in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery, Alexandria, VA. He was a merchant in Alexandria, VA; 
MAR: 
10 Jun 1833, Mary Margaret Rotchford b. ca 1815, d.a. 24 May 
J 8 82; 256,257,258,259 
CH: 
i - Frances Summers, b. ca 1835; Mar. Francis Miller; 
ii - Virginia (Regina) Summers, b. 1836, d. 1906; 
ili - George M. Summers, b. ca 1841; 
iv - Emma F. Summers, b. ca 1842; 
v - Alice Summers, b. ca 1844, Mar. McDevitt; 
vi - Bartholomew Rotchford Summers, b. ca 1846; 
vii - Richard Summers, b. ca 1848, d. young; 
vili - Susan Summers, b. 1850; 
ix - Philip R. Summers, b. 1852; 
x - Sidney Summers, b. 1854; 
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70 


JOHN SUMMERS, b. ca 1803, d. 5 Apr 1880; was a coach maker in Alex- 
andria, VA; 
MAR: 

(1) ca 1828, Kittie Maria Zimmerman, b. 1806, d. Apr 1843, daugh- 
ter of John Zimmerman; 

(2) ca 1854, Mary C. Wingate, b. 1825, d. 1882;7 

CH: 
i - William Jackson Summers, b. ca 1829 in VA, d.a. 21 Dec 1905. 
Mar. Virginia Strother. He was a coach maker. 

ii - Jane E. Summers, b. ca 1832 in Washington, DC; 

iii - James R. Summers, b. ca 1834 in VA. Blacksmith; 

iv - John W. Summers, b. ca 1835, in Washington, DC. He was a 
coach painter. Mar. 23 Jan 1872, Amanda Watkins, b. 1834, 
daughter of David G. and Elizabeth Watkins; 

v - Maria A. Summers, b. ca 1836 in Washington, DC; 

102 vi-George Lewis Summers, b. 1837 in Washington, DC, d. 1916. 
Moved to Barnesville, GA; 
103 vii - Wapelo Summers, b. 1842 in Washington, DC, d. 1908. Moved 
to Barnesville, GA; 
viii - Laura J. Summers, b. ca 1844 in Washington, DC; 

ix - Mary Summers, b. ca 1850 in Washington, DC; 

x - Charles Summers, b. ca 1855, d. by 1860; 

xi - Annie W. Summers, b. ca 1857;7°! 


71 


ELEANOR SUMMERS, b. 1787, d. 14 Nov 1841, Alexandria Co., D.C.;7° 
MAR: 

25 Jun 1805, Alexandria Co., D.C., William Fox, d. 6 Jan 1841, in 

Alexandria Co., D.C.;7©64 
CH: 

i - Almeria L. Fox; Mar. Micajah McGee, Resided in Sumter Co., 
AL;265 
ii - Tillotsen Fox. Resided in Benton Co., AL;? 
iii - Lycangus Fox. Resided in AL; Ch: Fitzwilliam Fox; 
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72 


JOHN HERVEY SUMMERS, b. 9 Mar 1795, Alexandria Town, Fairfax 
Co, VA, d. 27 May 1820, Alexandria Co., D.C. He was an attorney;° 
MAR: 
22 May 1818, Jane Susannah Millan (his cousin), daughter of 
Thomas Millan and Susannah Summers (daughter of Francis—see 
number 8) of Loudoun & Fairfax Counties, VA;26 
CH: 
104 i - William Thomas Summers, b. 1 Apr 1819, d. 12 Mar 1858-2 
105 ii - Jane Hervey Summers, b. 14 Jan 1821, d. 25 Apr1883;?” 


73 


DAVID PRICE; 
MAR: 
1 Aug 1810, Margaret Crooke; 
CH: 
i - Charlotte Price, Mar. Samuel Thompson, Terre Haute, IN; 
ii - Elizabeth Price, Mar. Dr. John C. Thompson, Terre Haute, IN;2”! 


74 


ANN “NANCY” MILLAN, b. 4 Apr 1806, Fairfax Co., VA;2” 
MAR: 
6 Nov 1828, James Fox, d. 12 Aug 1878 (bro. of John Fox), son of 
Isaac Fox and Margaret Wrenn, Fairfax Co., VA;273274 
CH: 
106 i - Susannah Fox, b. 16 Sep 1830, d. 21 Aug 1878; 
ii - John Hervey Fox, b. Jan 1834, no issue; 
ili - George A. Fox, b. 1838; 
iv - James H. Fox, b. 1841; 
107 v - Lyle Millan Fox, b. 8 Oct 1844, d. 14 Dec 1920 in MO; 
vi - Virginia “Jennie” Fox, b. 5 Dec 1847. Unmarried; 
vii - Gertrude Fox, b. 1 Dec 1848. Unmarried;?75 
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LAWRENCE LEWIS SUMMERS, d. Jul 1847; 
MAR: 
Sarah, 
CH: 
i - Lawrence M. Summers; 
ii - Howell Lewis Summers;?” 


716 


SUSANNA RUMSEY; 
MAR: 
Judge Thomas Catlett Dabney; 
CH: 
i - Marianne Dabney; Mar. Judge Robert Crenshaw, of Cadiz, KY;?” 


wie 


MARY SUMMERS, b. 8 Feb 1820, Montgomery Co., KY; 
MAR: 
7 Feb 1844 to Fitch Munger, b. 1817 in Lewis Co., NY, d. 26 Mar 
1866, son of Roswell and Marvin Palmer Munger; 
CH: 
i - Charles W. Munger; 
ii - Harry Munger, b. 13 Oct 1857. Mar. 8 May 1880, Carrie 
Nichols;?” 


78 


EMILY G. SUMMERS, b. Montgomery Co., KY; 
MAR: 
15 Mar 1836, William Norvel, Nicholas Co., KY, b. 10 Nov 1803 in 
Garrard Co., KY, d. 5 Sep 1875. He was a well-known attorney in 
Carlisle, KY; 
CH: 
i - Mary Norvel; Mar. William George, D.D.; 
ii - Joseph Norvel; 
iii - Lucy A. Norvel; Mar. Judge Hargis; 
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iv - John P. Norvel, b. 31 Dec 1850, Carlisle, KY. 
Mar. 14 Jan 1879, Ella M. Steele, daughter of Dr. William and 
Julia Wood Steele, of Bourbon Co., KY. Attomey; 
v - Jennie Norvel; 
vi - Alice Norvel; 
vii - Orra Norvel, Mar. William P. Bruce;2” 


79 


SOLOMON SUMMERS, b. 1813; 
MAR: 
Ellen. _; 
CH: 
i - William Summers, b. ca 1833; 
ii - Robert Summers, b. ca 1835; 
ill - Elizabeth Summers, b. ca 1837; 
iv - Harrison Summers, b. ca 1839; 
v - Susan Summers, b. ca 1842; 
vi - Simpson Summers, b. ca 1845;78° 


80 


SARAH LOUISE LANE, b. ca 1806, d. 27 Nov 1830; 
MAR: 

Burr Powell; 
CH: 

i - Sarah Louise Powell, b. 1827, d. Jun 1835; 

ii - Ann Maria Powell, b. 1827, d. 21 Apr 1921;78! 


81 


WILLIAM LANE; 
MAR: 
Mary Ewing; 
CH: 
i - Victor Carr Lane, b. 4 July 1831, St. Louis, MO, d. 18 Aug 1846, 
Lexington, KY; 
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82 


FIELDING WINLOCK, b. 4 May 1789, d. 24 Feb 1874; 
MAR: 
Nancy Peyton, b. 21 Jan 1825, d. 28 May 1871; 
CH: 
i - Elizabeth Winlock, b. 21 Jan 1825, d. 28 May 1871;78 


83 


ROBERT SUMMERS, b. 27 Apr 1812, d. 7 Oct 1875; 
MAR: 
18 Jan 1837, Elizabeth Humphreys, b. 28 Jul 1818; 
CH: 
i-N. L. Summers, b. 29 Nov 1846, d. 17 Dec 1903. 
Mar. Lizzie Harp, b. 8 May 1850, d. 26 Feb 1904; 
ii - Samuel H. Summers, b. 3 Dec 1837, d. 1 Mar 1907. 
Mar. Nancy J. Pile, b. 9 Jul 1845, d. 17 Jan 1928; 


iii - John Quincy Summers, b. 29 Jan 1845, d. 25 Mar. 1907. 


Mar. Annie Boswell, b. 8 Apr 1846, d. 2 May 1926, daughter of 


Henry and Mary Jane (Dulin) Boswell; 


iv - Thomas C. Summers, b. 1 Jun 1838, d. 8 Sep 1887. Mar. Mary 
Elizabeth Boswell, b. 21 Sep 1844, d. 13 Jan 1925, daughter of 


John and Isabella M. (Johnson) Boswell;7*4 


84 


WILLIAM H. SUMMERS, b. ca 1817, d. 29 Jan 1845. Buried Millcreek 


Cemetery, Nelson Co., KY; 
MAR: 


28 Oct 1841, Nelson Co., KY, Mary Ann Crume, who married 


(2) 26 Oct 1848, Daniel W. Beam; 
CH: 


i - Emily Summers, Mar. 9 Jan 1862, Monroe Unsel in Washington, 


Co., KY; 
ii - Joseph E. Summers, b. 29 Mar 1844, d. 18 Jul 1904. 


Mar. Margaret Butterfield, b. 5 May 1850, d. 11 May 1916; 
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SARAH SUMMERS, b. ca 1829, d. 1854; 
MAR: 
(1) Presley P. Dodson; 
(2) Edward Beam; 
CH: 
i- Justina Anna ____. Mar. Robert Andrew Humphrey; 


86 


SIMON LAFAYETTE SUMMERS, b. 1825, d. 1914; 
MAR: 
Margaret Marie _; 
CH: 
i-K. N. Summers; 
ii - Sarah W. Summers; 
iii - Adeline Virginia Summers. Mar. John W. Hull;28” 


87 


J. E. SUMMERS, b. 24 Sep 1828, Christian Co., KY, d. 1904; 
MAR: 
(1) 19 Oct 1861, Corinne Farley, b. ca 1841 in VA, d. 4 Apr 1866; 
(2) 26 Sep 1870, Mattie Gill, b. 1848, d. 1887, daughter of J. F. Gill, 
Logan Co., KY;7888 
CH: 
i ~ Hattie Summers, b. 1862, d. 1891, Mar. Young; 
ii - Gill Summers, b. 1872; 
iii - Mary Summers, b. 1873; 
iv - Sarah “Sallie” Summers, b. 1875, d. 1900. Unmarried;2” 


88 


WILLIAM D. SUMMERS, b. ca 1851, d. 1887, educated University KY; 
MAR: 
(1) 1871, Amanda Broadie of Nashville, TN, d. 1873, daughter of 
Dr. Crispus Broadie and Lavinia Neblett. Resided in Hopkinsville, 
KY; 
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(2) 1876, Julia J. Boales, d. 1887, daughter of Augustus D. Boales 
and Sidney Roberts; 
CH: 
108 i-Leslie A. Summers, b. 12 Sep 1872; 
ii - Lady Jewel Summers, a nurse; Mar. Dr. E. B. Bradshaw, d. 13 
Feb 1920, son of Benjamin Bradshaw, Christian Co., K Y;2"! 
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WILLIAM MADISON HUMPHREY, b. 6 Dec 1821, “Woodlawn,” Nelson 
Co., KY, d. 22 Aug 1909, KY; 
MAR: 
21 Dec 1848, Sarah Matilda Briggs, b. 7 Feb 1829, d. 27 Dec 1888, 
daughter of Andrew Briggs and Nancy Robinson;?” 
CH: 
i-Henry Addison Humphrey, b. 1850, d. 1904. Mar. Elizabeth 
Dugan; . 
ii - George Milton Humphrey, b. 1851, d. 1852; 
iii - Mary Alice Humphrey, b. 1854. Mar. Francis Marion Tucker; 
iv - Robert Andrew Humphrey, b. 1856, d. 1882. Mar. Justina Anna 
Beam; 
109 v-Lydia Catherine Humphrey, b. 1859, d. 1935; 
110 vi- John Crittendon Humphrey, b. 1861, d. 1941; 
vii - Nannie Briggs Humphrey, b. 1863, d. 1864; 
viii - Simon Lee Humphrey, b. 1866, d. 1944; 
ix - Margaret Fulton Humphrey, b. 1868, d. 1892. Mar. John Norris 
Sheehan; 
x -Emma Elizabeth Humphrey, b. 1868, d. 1910. Mar. Dugan 
Bodent; Margaret and Emma were twins. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON HUMPHREY, b. 12 Apr 1823 in Nelson Co., 
KY, d. 20 Dec 1901 in Stoddard Co., MO; 
MAR: 
30 Mar 1843, Nancy J. Thompson, near Leora, MO; 
CH: 
i - George P. Humphrey, b. 1860, d. 1873; 
ii - John T. E. Humphrey, b. 1869, d. 1873;77 
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AMANDA CATHANNE HUMPHREY, b. 13 May 1824, d. 22 May 1842, 
KY; 
MAR: 
19 Nov 1840, James A. Thompson; 
CH: 
i - Amanda Cathanne Thompson, b. 22 May 1842;74 
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SUSANNAH H. SUMMERS, b. 1815 in Mason Co., KY; 
MAR: 
ca 1837, Nimrod Farrow, b. ca 1817. Carpenter; 
CH: 
i - Ann S. Farrow, b. 1838; 
ii - George E. Farrow, b. 1841; 
ili - Martha A. Farrow, b. 1843; 
iv - Alexander Farrow, b. 1845; 
v - William Farrow, b. 1845; 
vi - Harrison W. Farrow, b. 1849 (10 months in 1850 census); 


93 
ASA RUNYON SUMMERS, b. 1813; 
MAR: 
(1) Mary Walker/Mather; 
(2) Eliza___; 
(3) Alice___; 
CH: 


i - Clarissa Jane Summers; 
ii - Phebe Ann Summers;?” 
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EMILY SUMMERS, b. 27 Oct 1814, Fleming Co., KY, d. 9 dec 1893, 
Chicago, IL, buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Terre Haute, IN; 
MAR: 
15 Jun 1842, William Stout Clift, b. 2 Jul 1815, Mason Co., KY, d. 
12 Apr 1888, buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Terre Haute, IN; 
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CH: 
i - Gilbert Mason Clift, b. Apr 1843; 
ii - Mary Bell Clift, b. 31 Jul 1847, d. 1932. Mar. Leroy B. Cox; 
111 iii - John McCalla Clift, b. 22 Oct 1852, d. 1 Feb 1908;2% 
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WILLIAM C. SUMMERS, b. ca 1811, d.a. 1865, Fleming Co., KY; 
MAR: 
ca 1838, Elvira Horm, probably in OH, b. 1822, OH; 
CH: 
i - Joseph A. Summers, b. 1839 in OH; 
ii - Lewis J. Summers, b. 1841 in MO; 
iii - William H. Summers, b. 1843 in MO; 
iv - J. Renton Summers, b. 1844 in MO; 
v - Mary A. E. Summers, b. 1848 in KY; 
vi - David D. Summers, b. 1849 in KY; 
vii - Sarah A. Summers, b. 1850; 
viii - Peter W. Summers, b. 1852; 
ix - James B. Summers, b. 1853;2997 
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GEORGE C. SUMMERS, b. ca 1813, KY; 
MAR: 
ca 1843 to Mary W. Ficklin, b. ca 1816 in KY; 
CH: 
i - Daniel Summers, b. 1844 in KY; 
ii - Lewis Summers, b. 1845 in KY; 
iii - Henry P. Summers, b. 1846 in KY; 
iv - James A. Summers, b. 1848 in KY; 
v - Infant, b. 1850 in KY (sex unknown—not named at time 
of census); 
vi - George C. Summers, b. 7 Aug 1851, d. 15 Aug 1852;3°13 
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JANE R. SUMMERS, b. 24 Apr 1817, d. 6 Oct 1888; 
MAR: 
James W. Planck; 
CH: 
i - Elizabeth Planck, b. 14 Jan 1845, d. 6 Oct 1846; 
ii - John A. Planck, b. 10 Jul 1849, d. 31 Jan 1851; 
ii - Albert T. Planck, b. ca 26 Aug 1860, d. 18 Feb 1862; 
iv - Son, b. & d. 12 Sep 1869;034 
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WALTER W. SUMMERS, b. 5 Jan 1819, Fleming Co., K Y;3% 
MAR: 
(1) Mary Ann Gore, 24 Sep 1846, Nelson Co., KY; 
(2) Hester Ann Armstrong; 
(3) Scyrine (??) Kincannon; 
CH: 
i - Lewis Summers, b. and d. 1847, Mason Co., KY; 
ii - Louisa A. Summers, b. 1848, Mason Co., KY; 
il - Henry J. Summers, b. 16 Oct 1850 (listed as 1 month in 1850 
Census), Mason Co., KY: 
iv - Thomas Summers, b. ca 1856, Bedford Co., TN; 
v - Walter W., b. 1864, d. ca 1875, Bedford Co., TN; 
vi - Mary Mason Summers, b. 1869, d. by 1890, Bedford Co., TN; 
vii - Ottie Pearl R. Summers, b. 1878, d. after 1890, Bedford Co., 
TN; 
vili - Wattie R. M. Summers, b. ca 1880, d. after 1890, Bedford Co., 
TN;2% 
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WILLIAM SNOWDEN SUMMERS, b. 1837, Loudoun Co., VA, d. 1907 
and buried in Chestnut Grove Cemetery, Herndon, VA; 
MAR: 

17 Feb 1872, Nancy “Nannie” Letitia Woods, b. 1850, d. 1934; 
CH: 

i - Agnes Virginia Summers, b. 22 Jun 1877, d. 22 Sep 1913; 
112 ii - Richard Powell Harrison Summers, b. 1 Aug 1878; 
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113 iii - George William Summers, twin, b. 10 Oct 1879; 

iv - Lewis Edwin Summers, twin, b. 10 Oct 1879; 
v - John Milton Summers, b. 1 Apr 1881, d. Feb 1883; 
vi - James Herman Summers, b. 17 Jul 1882, d. 7 Apr 1948; 

vii - Mary Woods Summers, b. 20 Mar 1884, d. 1 May 1898; 

viii - Hope Summers, b. 29 May 1887, d. Jul 1948; 
ix - Clarice Summers, b. 13 Mar 1889, d. 13 Feb 1978; 
x - Albert Wellington Summers, b. 27 Nov 1892, d. 1 Feb 19585207308 


Most of family buried in Chestnut Grove Cemetery, Herndon, VA; 
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LYDIA ANN SUMMERS, b. 1840; 
MAR: 
28 Feb. 1867, Lawson E. Johnson, b. 1841;°° 
CH: Lydia and Lawson Johnson had 13 children and 8 died in infancy. The 
survivors were: 
iv - Clarence M. Johnson, b. 1874. 
vi - Harvey Johnson, b. 1880; 
vii - William Johnson; 
ix - Richard Johnson; 
x - Lawson Moncure Johnson, b. 1887;7!° 
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THOMAS F. SUMMERS, b. 29 Oct 1842, d. 25 May 1923; 
MAR: 

Margaret Whaley, d. 31 Jul 1913; 
CH: 

i- Ella Summers, Mar.____s James; 

ii - Mary Bell Whaley Summers;?"! 
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GEORGE LEWIS SUMMERS, b. ca 1849 in Washington, D.C., d. 1916 in 
Barnesville, GA; served in the military during Civil War; owner and manu- 
facturer of the “Bamesville Buggy”; 
MAR: 

10 Dec 1869, Nettie Belle Lyon of Upson Co., GA, b. 1848, d. 1912; 
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CH: 

114  i-Charles Orlando Summers, b. 1870, d. 1920; 
ii - Louie Virginia Summers, b. 1879, d. 1829. Mar. Cook Taylor; 
iil - George Lewis Summers II, b. 1885; 

115 iv - William T. Summers, b. 1890;3!2 
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WAPELO SUMMERS, b. ca 1840, Washington, D.C., d. 1908 in 
Barnesville, GA; 
MAR: 
1872, Julianna Sims; 
CH: 
i - Nettie Summers, social worker, Mar. E. R. Carswell; 
ii - Charnel Summers (twin), minister in the Florida Conference of 
the M.E. Church, South; 
iii - James Summers (twin), businessman; 
iv - Laura Summers, missionary to Korea. Mar. G. C. Seymore; 
v - Hayden Summers, businessman;?!3 
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WILLIAM THOMAS SUMMERS, b. 1 Apr 1819, Alexandria Co., D.C., 

d. 12 Mar 1856, Fairfax Co., VA. He was a miller; 

MAR: 
1 Feb 1844, Marianna Johnson, b. 2 Mar 1822 in Fauquier Co., VA, 
d. 19 Jun 1903, at her daughter Belle Holden’s home “Elsinore” 
near Centreville, and is buried in Chestnut Grove Cemetery, Herndon, 
Fairfax Co., VA. She was the daughter of Moses Johnson and 
Catherine Norris, New Baltimore, Fauquier Co., VA. Thomas and 
Marianna lived at “Chestnut Hill,” at Fox’s Mills, on Difficult Run, 
Fairfax Co., VA. In 1859, after Thomas’s death, she and her children 
moved to “Level Green” near Centreville. 

CH: 

116 i-Sarah Jane Summers, b. 6 Oct 1844, d. 3 Feb 1939; 

117 ii - Mildred Catharine Summers, b. 8 Jun 1846, d.___; 

118 iii - Mary Elizabeth “Bettie” Summers, b. 16 Aug 1847; 

119 iv - Isabella Johnson Summers, b. 2 Dec 1848, d. 4 Jun 1930; 
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v - William Warren Summers, b. 22 Jan 1851, d. 3 Feb 1938. 
Mar. 12 Dec 1872, Jennie S. Palmer; 
vi - Montgomery Summers, b. 15 Nov 1852, d. 26 Oct 1856; 
vii - Ernest Summers, b. 15 Apr 1855, d. 5 Nov 1855; 
viii - George Rufus Summers, b. 12 Dec 1856. Mar. 23 Oct 1876, Bettie 
J. Clarke;?!4 


SEE Yearbook, Historical Society of Fairfax County, VA, Volume 8:1—44 
(1962-1963) for more detailed information about this family. 
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JANE HERVEY SUMMERS, b. 14 Jan 1821, Alexandria Co., D.C., d. 25 
Apr 1883; 
MAR: 

15 May 1847, John Fox (his 2nd wife), b. 24 Nov 1795, d. 5 Apr 

1877. Both are buried in the family cemetery (now in Fox Heritage 

subdivision, at Vale near Oakton, VA); 
CH: 
120 i - William Hervey Fox, b. 8 Jun 1848, d. 20 Apr 1928; 
121 ii-Jane Elizabeth “Bettie” Fox, b. 10 Jan 1850, d. 13 Oct 1925; 
122 iii - George “Gum” Montgomery Fox, b. 8 Jan 1856, d. 1933; 
123 iv - Laura Fox, b. 9 Jul 1853, d. 9 Jul 1901, buried at Vale; 

v - Isaac Newton Fox, b. 12 Jul 1858, d. 3 Jun 1891. 

Mar. 7 Oct 1891, Annie Studds, Washington D.C. No issue; 
124 vi - Rufus Fox, b. 1 Aug 1860, d. 1944; 
vii - Walter Fox, b. 27 Aug 1851, d. 29 Sep 1852;34 
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SUSANNAH FOX, b. 16 Sep 1830, d. 21 Aug 1878; 
MAR: 
Thomas “Timothy” Taylor; 
CH: 
i- Annie E. Taylor, Mar. Mr. ___ Stiebling; 
ii - Gertrude Taylor. Mar. William Hervey Fox; 
iii - James Taylor;*"* 
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LYLE MILLAN FOX, b. 8 Oct 1844 in Fairfax Co., VA, d. 14 Dec 1920 in 
Rothville, Chariton Co., MO; 
MAR: 
15 Feb 1872, Harriett Ann Rigg, b. 30 Mar 1849 in Fairfax Co., VA, 
d. 4 Jun 1885 in Chariton Co., MO, daughter of John Thomas Rigg 
and Susannah Worster, natives of Virginia;3!” 
CH: 
125 1 - Inda Ola Fox, b. 25 July 1873, Fairfax Co., VA; 
ii - Rosalie Fox. Mar.“ Mathews, lived in Oklahoma City, OK; 
iii - Wade Fox, lived in Brookville, MO; 
iv - Clifford Fox, lived near Rothville, MO; 
v - Fred Fox, died in infancy; 
vi - Thomas Fox, died in infancy; buried in Rothville Cemetery; 
vii - Ernest Fox, died in infancy;?"* 
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LESLIE A. SUMMERS, b. 12 Sep 1872; 
MAR: 

Fannie Carter; 
CH: 

i - Frank L. Summers;?!9 
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LYDIA CATHANNE HUMPHREY, b. 1859, d. 1953; 
MAR: 
James Tucker; 
CH: 
i - Hubert Lee Tucker, b. 1882, Mar. Jane Durrett; 
ii - William Edward Tucker, b. 1884; 
iii - Effie Tucker, b. 1886, d. 1894; 
iv - Robert Andrew Tucker, b. 1888. Mar. Ann Durrett;32° 
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JOHN CRITTENDON HUMPHREY, b. 1861, d. 1941; 
MAR: 
Eliza Ellen Beam, b. 1864, d. 1919; 
CH: 
i - Lena Hughes Crittendon Humphrey, b. 1885; 
ii - Gifford Humphrey, b. 1887, d. 1891; 
iii - William Edward Humphrey, b. 1889, d. 1891; 
iv - Charles Allison Humphrey, b. 1890, d. 1912;°7! 
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JOHN McCALLA CLIFT, b. 22 Oct 1852, d. 1 Feb 1908; 

MAR: 
11 Nov 1887, Georgianna Walker, d. 6 Aug 1950. They are buried in 
Highland Lawn Cemetery, Terre Haute, IN; 

CH: 

i - Edith Hannah Clift, b. 20 Jan 1889, d. 1971. Mar. 23 Dec 1908, 
Arthur Waldo Adams, d. 1967 in Phoenix, AZ, buried in 
Lafayette, IN; 

ii - Belle Summers Clift, b. 14 Oct 1898. Mar. 4 Jun 1922, Hebert 
M. Baganz, Indianapolis, IN;*”” 
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RICHARD POWELL HARRISON SUMMERS, b. 1 Aug 1878; 
MAR: 

19 July 1906, Susannah B. Dutton, b. ca 1883;°” 
CH: 


i - William D. Summers, Mar. Maybelle Ellen , divorced;>24 
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GEORGE WILLIAM SUMMERS, b. 10 Oct 1879, d. 29 Dec 1962, 
Loudoun Co., VA; 
MAR: 

(1) Nignon Cecilia Nixon, b. Washington, D.C.; 

(2) Eva Sampson; 
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CH: 
126  i-George Nixon Summers, b. 23 Oct 1919, Washington, D.C.; 
ii - Anne Elizabeth Summers, b. 1 Apr 1922, Unmarried;>” 
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CHARLES ORLANDO SUMMERS, b. 1870, d. 1920; 
MAR: 
Dollie Collier of Monroe Co., GA; 
CH: 
127. i-Riley Summers; 
128 ii - Katherine Summers;?26 
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WILLIAM T. SUMMERS, b. 1890; 
MAR: 
Ruth Smith, Barnesville, GA; 
CH: 
i - Antoinette Summers; 
ii - Willie Hunt Summers; 
iit - William T. Summers II;32’ 
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SARAH “SALLIE” JANE SUMMERS, b. 6 Oct 1844, d. 3 Feb 1939 in 


CA; 
MAR: 


12 Dec 1866, Wilbur Fiske Clarke, b. 1839, d. Mar 1928, of 
Albermarle Co., VA (See Yearbook, Historical Society of Fairfax 
County, VA, Volume 8:1~44 (1962-1963) for more information about 


this family); 
CH: 


i - Inez Clarke, b. 1867, d. Feb 1934. Mar. 1888, W. A. Saunders; 


il - Mattie Mae Clarke, b. 1869. Mar. 1889, E. A. Langenhovel; 


ili - Isabella “Belle” Lee Clarke, d. Feb 1933. Mar. 1898, J.C. 


Robertson; 
iv - Adah Virginia Clarke, Mar. 1890 Edgar Landrum;328 
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MILDRED “MILLIE” CATHARINE SUMMERS, b. 8 Jun 1846, 13 Mar 
1898; 
MAR: 
4 Oct 1865 in Fauquier Co., VA, William J. B. Lucas of St. Mary’s 
Co., MD; both died in Owensboro, KY; 
CH 
i - Thomas Montgomery Lucas, b. 17 Aug 1866; 
ii - Blanche Lucas, b. 7 Jul 1868; 
129 iii - George Summers Lucas, b. 7 Jan 1870; 
iv - Maryanna Alice Lucas, b. 12 Nov 1872;° 


118. 


MARY ELIZABETH “BETTIE” SUMMERS, b. 16 Aug 1847; 
MAR: 

(1) T. S. Jones; 

(2) Jacob Wright; 
CH: 

i - Estelle Jones, b. 5 Feb 1868;7*° 
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ISABELLA “BELLE” JOHNSON SUMMERS, b. 2 Dec 1848, d. 4 Jun 
1930; 
MAR: 
28 Feb 1872, Thomas Holden, b. 28 Dec 1837, S. Hartwick, NY, 
d. 3 Apr 1890 at their home “Elsinore,” near Centreville, VA; 
both have gravestones in Chestnut Grove Cemetery, Herndon, VA; 
CH: 
130i - Nancy “Nannie” Clinton Holden, b. 15 Apr 1874, d. 3 Feb 1944; 
131 ii - Bettie Holden, b. 24 Jun 1875, d. 28 Aug 1958; 
132 iii - Katherine Norris Holden, b. 15 Aug 1876, d. 23 May 1966; 
iv - Randall Holden, b. 31 May 1878, d. 6 Oct 1878; 
133. v. - Marianna Holden, b. 7 July 1879, d. 6 Feb 1962; 
vi - Pauline Estelle Holden, b. 24 Sep 1880, d. 10 Aug 1974. Never 
married. Lived with her mother and later her sister, Winnie Wrenn, 
in Herndon; 
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vii - Phebe Holden, b. 15 Jan 1882, d. 16 Apr 1942. Mar. 9 Apr 1902, 
Edgar Wood Weir, d. Jan 1919. He was a widower with 3 chil- 
dren; 

viii - Josephine Cooper Holden, b. 30 Jun 1883, d. 4 Dec 1891; 
134 ix - Thomas Summers Holden (“Tommy”), b. 17 Jan 1885, d. 20 Apr 
1953; 
135 x - Winnie Varina Holden, b. 23 Jul 1886, d. 5 Aug 1979; 
xi - George Randall Holden, b. 21 Nov 1888, d. 27 May 1889;22! 
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WILLIAM HERVEY FOX, b. 8 Jun 1848, d. 20 Apr 1928; 
MAR: 
(1) 9 Jun 1872, Catherine Mildred Johnson, b. 19 Sep 1847, d. 18 
Jan 1908, daughter of Moses and Susan Amanda (Childs) Johnson 
of New Baltimore, Fauquier Co., VA; 
(2) 5 Mar 1909, Gertrude Taylor, b. 27 May 1867, d. 17 Jan 1963; 
all are buried in the family plot at Vale, near Oakton, VA; 
CH: 
i - Ernest Eugene Fox, b. 1 Mar 1873, d. 30 May 1877; 
ii - Rebecca Eolene Fox, b. 17 Jan 1874, d. 3 Jan 1955. Mar. 25 Oct 
1905, R. Webster “Webb” Baker, d. 1964, and they are buried 
Montgomery City, MO. No issue; 
136 iii - Alma Fox, b. 4 Jan 1876, d. 17 Oct 1944; 
iv - Frank Fox, b. 6 Sep 1876, d. 23 Aug 1877; 
137 v - Susan Jane Fox, b. 6 May 1879, d. 20 Aug 1969; 
138 vi - Bernard Johnson Fox, b. 25 Apr 1881, d. 3 Apr 1913; 
vii - Twins, b. & d. 8 Apr 1883; 
viii - Virgie Fox, b. & d. 6 Dec 1886; 
139 ix - Maurice William Fox, b. 27 Jan 1888, d. 24 Nov 1968;222 
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JANE ELIZABETH FOX, b. 10 Jan 1850, d. 13 Oct 1925; 

MAR: 
23 Jan 1877, Joseph Bennett, son of Hudson and Lucy Ann Moxley 
of Vale, Fairfax Co., VA. Divorced; 

CH: 
i- Summers Bennett, b. 21 Jan 1879, d. 5 Feb 1902;333 
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GEORGE MONTGOMERY “GUM” FOX, b. Jan 1856, d. 1933; 


122 


? 


MAR: 


CH: 


140 


141 


16 Mar 1887, Sarah Frances “Fannie” Taylor, b. 1854, d. 1921, 
daughter of Andrew and Blanche Taylor; 


i - Walter Irving Fox, b. 24 Dec 1887, d. 28 Dec 1965; 
ii - Carliss Fox, b. 1890, d. 7 Aug 1918; 
iii - Emily Fox, b. 1894, d. 29 Mar 1911; 
iv - Jane Hervey Fox, b. 27 Nov 1897, d. 12 Mar 1967;334 
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LAURA FOX, b. 9 Jul 1853, d. 9 Jul 1901; 
MAR: 


CH: 
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143 


11 Mar 1875, Gabriel Hite Wrenn, b. 12 Jul 1850, d. 22 Feb 1940, 
son of Samuel Adams and Marie Louisa Darne Wrenn of “Cherry 
Grove” near Chantilly, VA; 


i - Minnie Jane Wrenn, b. 11 Jan 1876, d. 17 Nov 1929;* 
Mar. (1) 23 Oct 1907, George Taylor in Washington, DC; 
(2) Charles Edward Moriarity, b. 7 May 1869, d. 4 Aug 
1933; No issue. 
ii - Ona “Onie” M. Wrenn, b. 19 Jan 1879, d. 3 Jun 1926; 
iii - Clay Wrenn, b. Feb 1882, d. 4 Jun 1882; 
iv - Otha Wrenn, b. 30 Nov 1883, d. young; 
v - Oceola “Oscie” Wrenn, b. 13 Nov 1888, d. 1 Sep.1975; 
vi - Elcon Wrenn, b. 30 Jan 1890, d. 6 Mar 1890; 
vii - Rufus Fox Wrenn, b. 21 Apr 1893, d. 19 Feb 1983. Mar. Lucy 
Bryant, d. 3 Dec 1965;° 


*Minnie and Oscie were married in a double wedding at the home of their 
sister, Onie Odor. 
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RUFUS FRANK FOX, b. 1 August 1860, d. 1944; 
MAR: 


CH: 


6 Jan 1897, Annie Guy Horton, b. 1 Mar 1869, d. 25 Aug 1933. 
Residence, Washington, DC; 


i - Edith Fox, b. 17 Mar 1898, d. 26 Oct 1916; 
ii - Ruth Elizabeth Fox, b. 14 Oct 1900, d. 16 Nov 1973. 
Mar. 8 Sep 1920, Roy Marcus Wise, b. 15 Apr 1898, d. 10 Mar 
1979; no issue; 
ili - Isaac Newton Fox, b. 16 Dec 1906, d. 25 Feb 1981. Mar. 1944 in 
England, Violet Collins (a widow with 3 children), later di- 
vorced;*6 
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INDA OLA FOX, b. 25 July 1873, Fairfax Co., VA, and d. 8 Oct 1894, 
Chariton Co., MO; 
MAR: 


CH: 
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William Aaron Gordon, b. 20 Sep 1870 in Yellow Creek Township, 
Chariton Co., MO, son of Samuel F. Gordon of Washington Co., IN, 
and Nannie S. Henry (a native of VA). They lived and died in 
Rothville, Chariton Co., MO; . 


i - Willie Harrell Gordon; 
ii - Alma Buck Gordon; 
iii - Grace Gordon; 
iv - Richard Gordon, b. 10 Nov 1900, d. 24 Jun 1920; 
v - Homer Ray Gordon, b. 24 July 1909; 
vi - Frank Lyle Gordon, b. 24 Aug 1914, d. 24 Jun 1920;*°” 


126 


GEORGE NIXON SUMMERS, b. 23 Oct 1919, residence, Fairfax County, 


VA; 


MAR: 
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(1) Juanita Keene, b. Washington, D.C.; 
(2) Elke Niederer; 


CH: 
i - Virginia Summers, b. 1957, Fairfax Co., VA; 
ii - William Summers, b. 1959, Fairfax Co., VA; 
iii - Georgiana Summers, b. 1960, Fairfax Co., VA;3%8 


127 


RILEY SUMMERS; 
MAR: 

Laura Brewster of Cedartown, GA; 
CH: 

i - Charles Orlando Summers II; 

ii - Laura Brester Summers;?”? 


128 


KATHERINE SUMMERS; 
MAR: 

H. H. Birdsong, Thomasville; 
CH: 

i - Charles Summers Birdsong;*” 


129 


GEORGE SUMMERS LUCAS, b. 7 Jan 1870, b. Stafford C.H., VA; 
MAR: 
11 Apr 1893, Mattie May Sheffler, b. 29 Jul 1869, New Albany, IN, 
d. 9 Jul 1841, daughter of Thomas T. Sheffler and Adaline Frances 
Fontaine; 
CH: 
i - Thomas Ear] Lucas, b. 30 Jan 1894, Owensboro, KY; 
ii - Edwin Fontaine Lucas, b. 10 Jan 1896, Owensboro, KY, d. Den- 
ver, CO. Mar. Ruby Bass; 
ili - Stanford Sheffer Lucas, b. 24 Dec 1900, Pine Bluff, AR; 
145 iv - Alta Summers Lucas, b. 19 Feb 1904, d. 14 Jan 1985;°4 
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NANCY CLINTON HOLDEN, 15 April 1874, d. 3 Feb 1944; 
MAR: 
15 Apr 1896, Asbury Shepherd Harrison (“Berry”), d. 15 Jan 1935; 
CH: 
i - Holden Shepherd Harrison, b. 31 Jul 1902, d. 28 Aug 1981. Mar. 
Louise Rinker. No issue; 
146 ii - George Ray Harrison, b. 31 Dec 1903;3” 
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BETTIE HOLDEN, b. 24 June 1875, d. 28 Aug 1958; 
MAR: 
21 May 1903, Robert Augusta Hutchison, d. 9 Jan 1949; 
CH: 
i - Lavinia Ruth Hutchinson, b. 20 Jun 1906, d. 18 Oct 1970; Mar. 
Douglas Thorp, d. 28 Dec 1970; They had 2 children; 
147 ii - Mary Elizabeth Hutchison, b. 11 May 1910;* 


132 


KATHERINE NORRIS HOLDEN, b. 15 Aug 1876, d. 23 May 1966; 
“Katie”—1the original entry in the family bible is for “Katie Clyde Holden.” 
She changed it to “Katherine Norris” after Catherine Norris Johnson, mother 
of her grandmother, Marianna Johnson Summers; 
MAR: 
Benjamin Franklin McGuire, d. 29 Aug 1937; a widower with 3 
children;*“* 


133 


MARIANNA HOLDEN, b. 7 Jul 1879, d. 6 Feb 1962; 
MAR: 
16 Oct 1902, Clarence Lake Fleming, d. 25 Mar 194_; 
CH: 
i - Virginia Belle Fleming, Mar. ___ Bear; 
ii - William Fleming;*° 
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134 


THOMAS SUMMERS HOLDEN, b. 17 Jan 1885, d. 20 Apr 1953; 
MAR: 
Leona Smith, d. 10 Jan 1978; they lived in Texas; 
CH: 
i - Thomas Johnson Holden, b. Aug 1916, d. Aug 1979. Mar. Eula 
Fern Smart;? 


135 


WINNIE VARINA HOLDEN, b. 23 Jul 1886, 5 Aug 1979; 

MAR: 
1 Oct 1915, Raymond Nicholas Wrenn, b. 9 Sep 1884, d. 26 Nov 
1956. Both are buried at Chestnut Grove Cemetery, Herndon, VA; 

CH: 

148 1 - Raymond Fitzhugh Wrenn, b. 25 Jun 1918; 

149 ii - Robert Holden Wrenn (“Bob”), b. 15 Jun 1923; 

150 iti - Thomas Randall Wrenn, b. 12 Sep 1924;347 
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ALMA MILDRED FOX, b. 4 Jan 1876, Fairfax Co., VA, and d. 17 Oct 
1944, Calloway Co., MO; 
MAR: 
1 Jun 1909, Alfred Morris Fox (her cousin, son of Sydney Fox and 
Fanny Scott). They are buried in the town cemetery, Fulton, MO; 
CH: 
i - Frances Idelle Fox, b. 1910. 
Mar. (1) Robert Louis Clingerman, b. 15 Apr 1888, d. 5 Feb 
1962 
(2) Maxcy Robson Dickson, b. 26 Oct. 1904, d. 6 Dec 1992; 
151 ii - Myldred Maureen Fox, b. 3 Jun 1911; 
152 iii - Sydney Eugene Fox, b. 1913, d. 1995; 
iv - Alfred M. Fox, Jr., died as a young man;** 
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SUSAN JANE FOX, b. 6 May 1879, d. 20 Aug 1969, Fairfax County, VA; 

MAR: 
18 Dec 1901, Sydney Marvin Follin, b. 23 May 1875, d. 5 Jan 1931 
of Forestville, Fairfax Co., VA, son of Albert Franklin Follin (son of 
James) & Catherine Follin (daughter of Madison Jefferson); 

CH: 
i - William Albert Follin, b. 8 Oct 1903, d. Jul 1910; 

153 ii - Kathryn Olivia Follin, b. 22 Apr 1905; 

154 iii - Eolene Virginia Follin, b. 31 May 1907, d. 24 Apr 1977; 

155 iv - Dorothy Eleanor Follin, b. 27 Feb 1911, d. 27 d. Sep 1975; 

156 v-Sydney Marvin Follin, Jr., b. Sep 1913, d. Mar 1992; 

157. vi- Albert Fox Follin, b. 16 Oct 1915, d. 21 Apr 1979;3° 


138 


BERNARD JOHNSON FOX, b. 25 Apr 1881, d. 22 Apr 1908; 
MAR: 
Julia Fitzhugh Hutchison, b. 8 Nov 1881, d. 26 Feb 1974, daughter 
of Cook E. Hutchison and Gabrielanna Wrenn, Fairfax Co., VA; 
CH: 
i- Mildred Rosebud Adams Fox, b. 1910. Mar. David Eugene 
Brown, 1912, d. b. 1993;3° 
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MAURICE WILLIAM FOX, b. 27 Jan 1888, d. 24 Nov 1968; 

MAR: 
29 Jan 1910, Wilhemina Adelaide Smith, b. 13 Feb 1886, d. 17 Aug 
1971, daughter of Squire Smith and Ellen Jeanette VanHorne; 

CH: 
i - Ellen Jeanette Fox, died in infancy; 

158 ii - Catherine Jeanette Fox; 

159 iii - Wilhemina Aileen Fox; 
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SUSAN JANE FOX, b. 6 May 1879, d. 20 Aug 1969, Fairfax County, VA; 
MAR: 
18 Dec 1901, Sydney Marvin Follin, b. 23 May 1875, d. 5 Jan 1931 
of Forestville, Fairfax Co., VA, son of Albert Franklin Follin (son of 
James) & Catherine Follin (daughter of Madison Jefferson); 
CH: 
i - William Albert Follin, b. 8 Oct 1903, d. Jul 1910; 
153 ii - Kathryn Olivia Follin, b. 22 Apr 1905; 
154 iii - Eolene Virginia Follin, b. 31 May 1907, d. 24 Apr 1977; 
155 iv - Dorothy Eleanor Follin, b. 27 Feb 1911, d. 27 d. Sep 1975; 
156 v -Sydney Marvin Follin, Jr., b. Sep 1913, d. Mar 1992; 
157. vi- Albert Fox Follin, b. 16 Oct 1915, d. 21 Apr 1979;3 
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BERNARD JOHNSON FOX, b. 25 Apr 1881, d. 22 Apr 1908; 
MAR: 
Julia Fitzhugh Hutchison, b. 8 Nov 1881, d. 26 Feb 1974, daughter 
of Cook E. Hutchison and Gabrielanna Wrenn, Fairfax Co., VA; 
CH: 
i- Mildred Rosebud Adams Fox, b. 1910. Mar. David Eugene 
Brown, 1912, d. b. 1993;35° 
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MAURICE WILLIAM FOX, b. 27 Jan 1888, d. 24 Nov 1968; 

MAR: 
29 Jan 1910, Wilhemina Adelaide Smith, b. 13 Feb 1886, d. 17 Aug 
1971, daughter of Squire Smith and Ellen Jeanette VanHorne; 

CH: 
i - Ellen Jeanette Fox, died in infancy; 

158 ii - Catherine Jeanette Fox; 

159 iii - Wilhemina Aileen Fox;**! 
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WALTER IRVING FOX, b. 24 Dec 1887, d. 28 Dec 1965; 
MAR: 

24 Nov 1913, Ona May Thompson, b. 15 Apr 1888, d. 27 Jul 1974; 
CH: 

i - Margaret White Fox; 

ii - Carliss Montgomery Fox;3%2 
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JANE HERVEY FOX, b. 27 Nov 1897, d. 12 Mar 1967; 
MAR: 

11 Jun 1928, Joseph Maurice McMahon; 
CH: 

i - Joseph Maurice McMahon, Jr.; 

ii - Elizabeth Ann McMahon, b. 1937;353 
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ONA M. WRENN, b. 19 Jan 1879, d. 3 Jun 1926; 
MAR: 

21 Nov 1900, Edbert Franklin Odor, b. 12 Jan 1869, d. 17 Jun 1929; 
CH: 

i - Edbert Franklin Odor, Jr., Mar. Frances___. No issue; 

ii - Laura Odor; 
162 iii - Hammond Odor; b. 20 Mar. 1910, d. 24 Mar 1994; 

iv - Dorothy Louise Odor;34 
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OSCEOLA “Oscie” WRENN, b. 13 Nov 1888, d. 1 Sep 1975; 
MAR: 
23 Oct 1907, Robert “Robbie” Lindsay Schepmoes, b. 7 Jun 1870, 
d. 8 Sep 1965. Oscie and Robbie were residents of Arlington, VA; 
CH: 
i - Osceola Schepmoes, b. 7 Nov 1908. Mar. 22 Oct 1940, Nelson 
Howard, b. 16 Feb 1916; 
ii - Douglas F. Schepmoes, b. 9 Sep 1910, d. 19 Nov 1971. Mar. 
Ethel D. Merchant, b. 12 Jun 1913; 
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iii - Marjorie Schepmoes, b. 8 Dec 1912. Mar. 16 Sep 1950, Lynn 
Karg, b. 29 Jan 1922; 

iv - Robert L. Schepmoes, Jr., b. 19 Jul 1915, d. 12 Nov 1975. 
Mar. 20 Sep 1939, Dorothy Louise Plauger;** 
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WILLIE HARRELL GORDON, b. 2 Aug 1885, Chariton Co., MO, d. 1 
Feb 1979, Marceline, MO; 
MAR: 
3 Sep 1919, Velma Lossa Rice, b. 8 Mar 1897, Chariton Co., MO, d. 
5 Jan 1969, Marceline, MO; 
CH: 
i - Helen Elizabeth Gordon, b. 16 Jun 1920. Mar. Harry Dale Findley, 
b. 17 May 1913, Arbela, MO, d. 13. May1994, Tucson, AZ; 
ii - Howard Eugene Gordon, b. 13 Dec 1924. Mar. Frances George. 
They live in Meadville, MO; 
iii - Doris Nadine Gordon, b. 5 Sep 1927. Mar. 13 Mar 1948, Dr. 
Merl A. Kadel, deceased. She lives in W. Oskaloosa, IA;°%° 
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ALTA SUMMERS LUCAS, b. 19 Feb 1904, d. 14 Jan 1985, Little Rock 
AR; 
MAR: 
1 Oct 1923, Charles Pat (originally Henry) Jernigan in St. Louis, 
MO, b. 24 Aug 1901, d. 18 Jan 1958, Little Rock, AR, son of Cora 
Alice Pate; 
CH: 
i - Amold Keith Jernigan, b. 30 Oct 1928. Mar. Frances Nell Hook, 
b. 30 Jan 1934, Batesville, AR, daughter of Vernon Anthony Hook 
and Dula Mariah Wood;**’ 
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GEORGE RAY HARRISON, b. 31 Dec 1903; 


MAR: 
17 Jun 1933, Laura Virginia Presgrave, b. 16 Jun 1911; 
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CH: 
i - William H. Harrison, b. 13 Aug 1938. Mar. 19 May 1962, Polly 


Cox; 
ii - Ann Shepherd Harrison, b. 5 Aug 1944. Mar. 10 Jul 1965, Russell 
Sell;8 
147 
MARY ELIZABETH HUTCHISON, b. 11 May 1910; 
MAR: 
Winston Wine; 
CH: 
i - Robert Randall Wine; 
ii - Mary Louise Wine;>? 
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RAYMOND FITZHUGH WRENN, b. 25 Jun 1918; 
MAR: 
Rena DeShazo Lynch; 
CH: 
i - Richard Fitzhugh Wrenn; 
ii - Elizabeth DeShazo Wrenn; 
iii - Katharine Lynch Wrenn;> 
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ROBERT HOLDEN WRENN (“BOB”), b. 15 Jun 1923; 
MAR: 
23 May 1944, Mary Kathleen Craig, b. 4 Feb 1924; 


CH: 
i - Pamela Jane Wrenn; 
ii - Nancy Jean Wrenn; 
iii - Roberta Lee Wrenn;**! 
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THOMAS RANDALL WRENN, b. 12 Sep 1924; 
MAR: 
10 Aug 1945, Margaret Almeda McMurray, b. 17 Aug 1924; 
CH: 
i - Thomas Roger Wrenn; 
it - Leah Carol Wrenn; 
iii - Douglas McDonald Wrenn; 
iv - Wendy Susan Wrenn;* 
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MYLDRED MAURINE FOx, b. 3 Jun 1911; 
MAR: 
17 Oct 1943, Charles Frank Fairchild, b. 15 Feb 1911, d. 19 Jun 
1962, Fulton, MO; 
CH: 
i - Male infant Fairchild, b. and d. 1944; 
ii - Virginia Dale Fairchild, b. 21 Dec. 1946; 
iii - Maurine Fairchild, b. 7 Apr 1951. Mar. 14 Jun 1973, Randy A. 
Dahlberg, b. 14 Apr 1952;°°° 
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SYDNEY EUGENE FOX, b. 4 Aug 1912, d. 4 Jan 1995; 
MAR: 
22 Jan 1935, Dorothy Dean Evans, b. 14 Aug 1912, Stevens Store, 
MO, daughter of Isaac Evans and Mary Catherine Turner; 
CH: 
i - Joan Janet Fox, b. 14 Apr 1937. 
Mar. (1) Robert Lee Morrison; 
(2) Richard Charles Davies, b. 20 Oct 1935; 
ii - Judy Catherine Fox, b. 17 Sep 1940. Mar. Harold Owens; 
iii - Sydney Eugene “Gene” Fox, Jr., b. 17 Nov 1946. 
Mar. (1) Darlene Wilde, divorced; 
(2) Jackie Kay Dino Kennedy, divorced; 
(3) Darla Rippeto;? 
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KATHRYN OLIVIA FOLLIN, b. 22 Apr 1905; 


MAR: 
5 Aug 1933, John William Greene, b. 25 Jan 1906, Washington, 
D.C., d. 4 Nov 1973, son of John Green of Ware, MA, and Ellen 
“Nellie” O’Brien from Atkinson, NE. John Green was born in Ire- 
land and Ellen O’Brien’s family homesteaded in Nebraska when 
they left Chicago after the fire. 

CH: 


i- Susan Deborah Greene, b. 3 Jun 1938, Washington, D.C. 
Mar. 1 Mar 1957, Ralph Maitland Leigh, b. 16 Jun 1936; 

ii - Ellen Amanda Greene, b. 18 Feb 1944, Washington, D.C. 
Mar. 5 Sep 1964, Ashley William Scarborough, b. 2 June 1941, 
Baltimore, MD;°© 
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EOLENE “DITTIE” VIRGINIA FOLLIN, b. 31 May 1907, d. 24 April 
1977; 
MAR: 
16 Nov 1935, Bernard Joseph Vincent, b. 28 Jun 1906, d. 12 Mar 
1949, Takoma Park, MD; 
CH: 
i - Michael Childs Vincent, b. 10 Jan 1940. 
Mar. 11 Dec 1959, Patricia Elizabeth Irvin, b. 19 Apr 1943; 
ii - Bernard Joseph Vincent, Jr., b. 18 Nov 1943. 
Mar. 8 Aug 1964, Joan Marie Brown;*© 
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DOROTHY ELEANOR FOLLIN, b. 27 Feb 1911, d. 27 Sep 1975; 
MAR: 
(1) 26 Jan 1935, Wilson “Scotty” Putnam Kilgore, b. 30 Nov 1909, 
d. 19 Sep 1949; 
(2) Bernard “Rocky” Rochlin, b. 29 Sep 1921, NYC, NY, d. 11 Nov 
1985, McLean, VA; 
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CH: (by Wilson Putnam Kilgore) 
i - Ellen Susanne Kilgore, b. 28 Feb 1940. 
Mar. 24 Aug 1964, Charles Emmet Arnold, divorced 1979; 
ii - Camilla Rae Kilgore, b. 20 Feb 1946. 
Mar. (1) 23 Jan 1967, Joseph Gulaski, divorced; 
(2) 10 Oct 1970, Roger Grant Zieg, b. 16 Aug 1939, Red 
Willow Co., NE;* 
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SYDNEY MARVIN FOLLIN, JR., b. 7 Sep 1913, d. Mar 1992; 
MAR: 
10 Jan 1942, Edna Louise Voight, b. 9 Sep 1921, Washington, DC.; 
CH: 
i - Linda Jane Follin, b. 26 Oct 1943. 
Mar. Richard Vernon Thompson, b. 9 Nov 1942; 
ii - Sydney Marvin Follin III, b. 10 Mar 1945 d. 25 Sep 1951; 
iii - Wayne Sanford Follin, b. 4 Jan 1947. 
Mar. (1) Caroline Giles, divorced; 
(2) Judy Norwind; 
iv - Melissa Eolene Follin, b. 7 Oct 1952, d. 7 Nov 1981; 
Mar. (1) Brian Ecklund, divorced 1981; 
(2) Ronald D. Hodges, Mar. 1981;° 
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ALBERT FOX FOLLIN, b. 16 Oct 1915, d. 21 Apr 1979 in Greensboro, 
NC; 
MAR: 
16 Nov 1936, Elsie Marian Adrian of Leesburg, b. 23 Jul 1912; 
CH: 
i - Joyce Gail Follin, b. 30 Sep 1937. 
Mar. 31 Aug 1957 in OH, Kenneth Ray Wulff, b. 28 Apr 1933; 
ii - Charlotte Adrianne Follin, b. 6 Jan 1941. 
Mar. 9 Sep 1961, Kirtley Wayne “Don” Sharp, b. 17 Nov 1940; 
iii - Albert Fox Follin, IJr., b. 6 Sep 1946. Mar. 29 Jul 1967, Patricia 
Ann Hoffman, b. 21 Dec 1945;°° 
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CATHERINE JEANETTE FOX, b. 22 Dec 1913, d. 25 Jun 1982; 
MAR: 
28 Jun 1937, Martin Levering Green, b. 18 Aug 1912; Graduate of 
West Point Military Academy and career Army officer; 
CH: 
i - Martin Levering Green, Jr., b. 9 Jul 1941, d. 11 May 1969. 
Graduate of West Point Military Academy, killed in Vietnam; 
ii - Maurice Fox Green, b. Jul 1944. Mar. 27 Jul 1968, Kathleen Ann 
Symmonds, b. 6 Mar 1945; 
iii - Jeanette Trenholm Green, b. 31 Dec 1947. 
Mar. 12 Mar 1977, Joseph Edward Tomaszewski, b. 3 May 
1944;370 
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WILMA AILEEN FOX, b. 8 Nov 1924, Vale, Fairfax County, VA; 
MAR: 
27 Dec 1945, Walter Herman Rosch, b. 17 Feb 1922; 
CH: 
i - John Roland Rosch, b. 18 May 1948. 
Mar. 9 May 1971, Barbara Christine Hammer, b. 11 Jul 1949; 
ii - Walter Herman Rosch, Jr., b. 15 May 1952;77! 
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MARGARET WHITE FOX, b. 19 Sep 1916, Vale, Fairfax County, VA; 
MAR: 
23 Jan 1935, William Isaac Fletcher, b. 16 Feb 1912, d. 27 Dec 1969; 
CH: 
i - Margaret Ann Fletcher, b. 24 Jan 1941. Mar. 17 Jun 1961, Dean 
Richard Thomas Gresham, b. 12 Jul 1939. Divorced;?”2 
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CARLISS MONTGOMERY FOX, b. 27 Sep 1922; 


MAR: 
17 Jun 1944, Elsie Louise Shutts, b. 11 Jul 1925; 
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CH: 
i - Richard Montgomery Fox, b. 19 Aug 1946. 
Mar. 6 Sep 1969, Sheryl Jeanne Smith, b. 9 Jul 1946; 
ii - Ronald Irving Fox, b. 1 May 1950. 
Mar. 19 Feb 1983, Kimberly Clark Melson, b. 3 Aug 1957; 
iii - Donald Franklin Fox, b. 5 Jan 1954. Mar. 11 Aug 1994, Theresa 
Grace Poe, b. 12 Jan 1963;°7 
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HAMMOND ODOR, b. 20 Mar 1910, d. 24 Mar 1994; 
MAR: 
18 Sep 1941, Virginia Maloney, b. 18 Sep 1919; 


CH: 
i - David Lee Odor, b. 5 Nov 1943. Mar. 8 Jun 1968, Marilyn Hamp- 


ton;°”4 
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To Set the Record Straight 
for Volume 25 


On page 80 of Murder at the Mill: My Search for William H. Keene 
footnote 26 should read: 


Sangster was himself of questionable character.... It seems that he did not 
turn in Alexandria’s revenues (taxes) to the state government. His bond 
holders had to put up the money then proceed against Sangster in court to 
get some portion of their money back by selling off his land. See Grigsby, 
etc. v. Sangster, Fairfax Chancery Final File 40h (1859). 


The third sentence in the published version had read “It seems that 
they did not turn in Alexandria’s revenues (taxes) to the state government.” 
This made it seem that Sangster’s bond holders did not turn in Alexandria’s 
revenues, and, thus, they were the crooks. In fact, it was Sangster who did 
not turn in the money, and it appears that the sheriff was a crook. 


On page 126 of Richard Ratcliffe: The Man, His Courthouse, and 
His Town the footnote should be cited as follows: 


At Elizabeth’s death, the hotel was rented to James W. Burke from 
April 1887 until May 1889,” and J.H. Troth and Mrs. Mary C. Watkins 


before it was for rent-once again. 


In the Notes on page 170, the cite is Fairfax Herald, April 29, 
1887:4; May 17, 1889:3. Footnote °° should have been deleted. 
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